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Introduction 


The Programme for International 
Student Assessment 


The Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) is a collaborative effort among member countries 
of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). PISA is designed to provide 
policy-oriented international indicators of the skills and 
knowledge of 15-year-old students’ and sheds light on 
a range of factors that contribute to successful students, 
schools, and education systems. PISA measures skills 
that are generally recognized as key outcomes of the 
educational process. They are not, however, the only 
expected outcomes nor are they solely acquired through 
education. The assessment focuses on young people’s 
ability to use their knowledge and skills to meet real life 
challenges. These skills are believed to be prerequisites 
to efficient learning in adulthood and for full 
participation in society. 


PISA has brought significant public and 
educational attention to international assessment and 
studies by generating data to enhance the ability of 
policy makers to make decisions based on evidence. In 
Canada, PISA is carried out through a partnership 
consisting of Human Resources and Skills Development 
Canada, the Council of Ministers of Education Canada, 
and Statistics Canada. 


PISA began in 2000 and focuses on 15-year-olds’ 
capabilities as they near the end of compulsory 
education. PISA reports on reading literacy, 
mathematical literacy, and scientific literacy every three 
years and provides a more detailed look at each domain 


in the years when it is the major focus. For example, 
mathematics was the major domain of PISA in 2003 
and as such focused on both overall mathematical literacy 
and four mathematics sub-domains (space and shap. 
change and relationships, quantity, and uncertainty y 
Additionally, problem-solving skills were evaluated in 
PISA 2003. As minor domains in PISA 2003, only 
single measures of reading and science were available. 
On the other hand, more detailed information was 
available on reading and reading sub-domains in 2000 
and more information will be available on science and 
science sub-domains in 2006. 


The PISA Assessment Domains 


PISA measures three domains: mathematical literacy 
reading literacy, and scientific literacy. In addition, PISA 
2003 measured problem-solving skills. The domains 
were defined as follows by international experts who 
agreed that the emphasis should be placed on 
functional knowledge and skills that allow active 
participation in society. 


Mathematical literacy (hereafter referred to as 
mathematics): 

An individual’s capacity to identify and understand the 
role that mathematics plays in the world, to make well- 
founded judgements and to use and engage with 
mathematics in ways that meet the needs of that 
individual’s life as a constructive, concerned and 
reflective citizen. 

Reading literacy (hereafter referred to as reading): 
An individual's capacity to understand, use and reflect 
on written texts, in order to achieve one’s goals, to 
develop one’s knowledge and potential and to 
participate in society. 


sf 
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Scientific literacy (hereafter referred to as science): 


An individual's capacity to use scientific knowledge, to 
identify questions and to draw evidence-based 
conclusions in order to understand and help make 
decisions about the natural world and the changes 
made to it through human activity. 


Problem-solving skills (hereafter referred to as 
problem solving): 


An individual’s capacity to use cognitive processes to 
confront and resolve real, cross-disciplinary situations 
where the solution path is not immediately obvious 
and where the literacy domains or curricular areas that 
might be applicable are not within a single domain of 
mathematics, science or reading. Education systems 
play a key role in generating the new supply of skills to 
meet this demand. The skills acquired by the end of 
compulsory schooling provide the essential foundation 
upon which we will develop the human capital needed 
to meet the economic and social challenges of the 
future. For more information please refer to the PISA 
2003 assessment framework. 


Why do PISA? 


The skills and knowledge that individuals bring to their 
jobs, to further studies, and to our society, play an 
important role in determining our economic success and 
our overall quality of life. The importance of skills and 
knowledge is expected to continue to grow. The shift 
from manufacturing to knowledge and information 
intensive service industries, advances in communication 
and production technologies, the wide diffusion of 
information technologies, falling trade barriers, and the 
globalization of financial markets and markets for 
products and services have precipitated changes in the 
skills the present and future economy requires. These 
include a rising demand for a strong set of foundation 
skills upon which further learning builds. 


Elementary and secondary education systems play 
a central role in laying a solid base upon which 
subsequent knowledge and skills can be developed. 
Students leaving secondary education without a strong 
foundation may experience difficulty accessing the 
postsecondary education system and the labour market 
and they may benefit less when learning opportunities 
are presented later in life. Without the tools needed to 
be effective learners throughout their lives, these 
individuals, with limited skills, risk economic and social 
marginalization. 


Governments in industrialized countries have 
devoted large portions of their budgets to provide high 
quality universal elementary and secondary schooling. 


Despite these investments, there is concern among these 
governments about the relative effectiveness of their 
education systems. To address these issues, member 
governments of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) developed a 
common tool to improve their understanding of what 
makes young people—and education systems as a 
whole—successful. This tool is the Programme for 
International Student Assessment (PISA). 


Information gathered through PISA enables a 
thorough comparative analysis of the skill level of 
students near the end of their compulsory education. 
PISA also permits exploration of the ways that skills 
vary across different social and economic groups and 
the factors that influence the level and distribution of 
skills within and among countries. 


Why did Canada participate? 


Canada’s participation in the PISA study stems from 
many of the same concerns as have been expressed by 
other participating countries. Canada invests significant 
public resources in the provision of elementary and 
secondary education. Canadians are concerned about the 
quality of education provided to their youth by 
elementary and secondary schools. How can 
expenditures be directed to achieve higher levels of skills 
upon which lifelong learning is founded, and to 
potentially reduce social inequality in life outcomes? 


Canada’s economy is also evolving rapidly. For the 
past two decades, the growth rate of knowledge-intensive 
occupations has been twice that of other occupations.” 


Even employees in traditional occupations are 
expected to upgrade their skills to meet the rising 
demands of new organisational structures and 
production technologies. Elementary and secondary 
education systems play a key role in generating the new 
supply of skills to meet this demand. The skills acquired 
by the end of compulsory schooling provide individuals 
with the essential foundation necessary to further develop 
human capital. 


Questions about educational effectiveness can be 
partly answered with data on the average performance 
of Canada’s youth. However, two other questions can 
only be answered by examining the distribution of skills: 
Who are the students at the lowest levels? Do certain 
groups or regions appear to be at greater risk? These are 
important questions because, among other things, skill 
acquisition during compulsory schooling influences 
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access to postsecondary education, eventual success in 
the labour market, and the effectiveness of continuous, 
lifelong learning. 


What is PISA 20032 


Forty-one countries participated in PISA 2003, 
including all 30 OECD countries®. Between 5,000 and 
10,000 students aged 15 from at least 150 schools were 
typically tested in each country. In Canada, 
approximately 28,000 15-year-olds from about 1,000 
schools participated across the ten provinces*. The large 
Canadian sample was required to produce reliable 
estimates representative of each province, and for both 
French and English language school systems in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and 


Manitoba. 


The 2003 PISA assessment was administered in 
schools, during regular school hours in April and May 
2003. This assessment was a paper-and-pencil test 
lasting a total of two hours. Students also completed a 
20-minute student background questionnaire providing 
information about themselves and their home and a 10- 
minute questionnaire on information technology and 
communications, while school principals were asked to 
complete a 20-minute questionnaire about their schools. 
As part of PISA, national options could also be 
implemented. Canada chose to add a 20-minute student 
questionnaire from the Youth in Transition Survey in 
order to collect more information on 15-year-olds’ school 
experiences, work activities and relationships with others. 
Additionally, a 30-minute interview was conducted with 
parents. 


Overview of PISA 2003 

International Canada 
Participating countries/provinces e 41 countries e 10 provinces 
Population e Youth aged 15 e Same; youth born in 1987 a2 
Number of participating e Between 5,000 and 10,000 per country with some e Approximately 28,000 students 7 : 
students exceptions for a total of close to 272,000 students 
Domains e Major: mathematics e Same 

e Minor: reading, science and problem solving 
Amount of testing time e 390 minutes of testing material organized into different ¢ Same : 


devoted to domains combinations of test booklets 120 minutes in length 
e 210 minutes devoted to mathematics 
e 60 minutes each devoted to reading, science 


and problem solving 


Languages in which the e 32 languages 
test was administered 


e English and French 


International assessment e Two hours of direct skills assessment through e Same 
mathematics, reading and science, and problem-solving 
e Twenty minute contextual questionnaire administered 


to youth 
e A school questionnaire administered to school principals 
International options e Ten-minute optional questionnaire on information e Ten-minute optional questionnaire on 
technology and communications administered to students information technology administered to 
e Ten-minute optional questionnaire on educational students administered to students 


career administered to students 


National options e Grade-based assessment ° Twenty-minute questionnaire on school 
experiences, work activities and relation- 
ships with others administered to students 

e Other options were undertaken in a limited e Thirty-minute interview with parents to 


number of countries 


collect detailed information on youths’ 
school experiences, parental education and 
occupation, labour market participation and 
household income 


Se es 


Introduction 


Objectives and organization 
of the report 


This report provides the first pan-Canadian results of 
the 2003 PISA assessment of mathematics, reading, 
science, and problem solving. The information is 
presented at the national and provincial levels in order 
to complement the information presented in “Learning 
for Tomorrow’s World — First Results from PISA 
2003”°. Wherever possible, an attempt has been made 
to put results into context through comparisons to 
student peers, internationally and within Canada. 


Chapter 1 provides information on the relative 
performance of Canadian 15-year-old students on the 
2003 PISA assessment in mathematics. It looks at the 
average level of performance on the overall mathematics 
scale as well as the four mathematics sub-domains, the 
distribution of achievement scores and proficiency levels 
in mathematics, gender differences, the differences 
between English-language and French-language school 
systems, and comparisons with PISA 2000. Chapter 2 
presents information on the mean performance of 
Canadian students in reading, science and problem 
solving. Chapters 3 and 4 use PISA 2003 data to explore 
two themes related to mathematics performance. In 
Chapter 3, the relationship between student engagement 
in mathematics, student learning and mathematics 
performance is explored. Chapter 4 examines the impact 
of student socio-economic background on mathematics 
performance. Finally, the major findings and 
opportunities for further study are discussed in the 
conclusion. 


Notes 


L, 


2: 


OECD (1999), Measuring Student Knowledge and Skills: A New 
Framework for Assessment, Paris. 

Lavoie, Marie and Richard, Roy (June 1998). Employment in the 
Knowledge-Based Economy: A Growth Accounting Exercise for 
Canada, Ottawa: HRDC Applied Research Branch Research 
Papers Series R-98-8E. 

OECD countries include Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Slovak Republic, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States. Partner countries include Brazil, Hong 
Kong-China, Indonesia, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Macao-China, 
Russian Federation, Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.), Thailand, 
Tunisia, Uruguay. Although the United Kingdom participated in 
PISA 2003, technical problems with its sample prevent its results 
from being discussed here. 

No data were collected in the three territories and on Indian 
Reserves. 

OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrows World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Paris. 
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Chapter 1 


The performance of Canadian 
students in mathematics in an 
international context 


This chapter compares the Canadian results of the PISA 
2003 assessment in terms of average scores and 
proficiency levels. First, the performance of Canadian 
15-year-old students is compared to the performance of 
15-year-old students from countries that participated in 
PISA 2003. Second, the results of students’ performance 
in the ten Canadian provinces are analyzed. This 
information is followed by a comparison between the 
performance of boys and the performance of girls in 
Canada and the provinces. Fourth, the performance of 
students enrolled in English-language and French- 
language school systems are compared for the five 
provinces in which the two groups were sampled 
separately. Finally, the results of PISA 2003 are compared 
with those of PISA 2000. 


Defining mathematics 


Mathematics performance as measured by PISA involves 
more than the ability to perform arithmetic 
computations. The assessment items also emphasized 
mathematical knowledge put to functional use in a variety 
of situations and contexts. This emphasis is reflected in 
the PISA definition of mathematics: 


An individual’s capacity to identify and understand 
the role that mathematics plays in the world, to make 
well-founded judgements and to use and engage with 
mathematics in ways that meet the needs of that 
individual’s life as a constructive, concerned and 
reflective citizen. 


Mathematics results are presented not only in terms 


| } 


of students’ overall mathematics performance but also 
for four mathematics sub-domains. These sub-domains 
are defined in terms of four content areas that cover the 
range of mathematics 15-year-old students need as 


foundation for life. The OECD defined the four content 


areas for mathematics as follows: 


& Space and shape relates to spatial and geometric 
phenomena and relationships, drawing on the 
discipline of geometry. It requires looking for 
similarities and differences when analysing the 

components of shapes, recognising shapes in 
different representations and different dimensions 
as well as understanding the properties of objects 
and their relative positions. 

° Change and relationships involves mathematical 
manifestations of change as well as functional 
relationships and dependency among variables. It 
relates most closely to algebra. Mathematical 
relationships often take the sh nape of equations or 
inequalities, but relationships of a more general 
nature (e.g., equivalence, divisibility, inclusion) are 
relevant as well. Relationships are given a variety 
of different representations, inchidine symbolic, 
algebraic, graphical, tabular, and geometrical 
representations. Since different representations may 
serve different purposes and have different 
properties, translation between representations is 
often of key importance in dealing with situations 
and tasks. 

® Quantity involves numeric phenomena as well as 
quantitative relationships and patterns. It relates 
to the understanding of relative size, the recognition 
of numerical patterns, and the use of numbers to 
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represent quantities and quantifiable attributes of 
real-world objects (counts and measures). 
Furthermore, guantity deals with the processing 
and understanding of numbers that are represented 
in various ways. An important aspect of dealing 
with quantity is also quantitative reasoning, which 
involves number sense, representing numbers, 
understanding the meaning of operations, mental 
arithmetic, and estimating. The most common 
curricular branch of mathematics with which it is 
associated is arithmetic. 

° Uncertainty involves probabilistic and statistical 
phenomena and relationships that become 
increasingly relevant in the information society. 
These phenomena are the subject of mathematical 
study in statistics and probability. 


The mathematics scores are expressed on a scale 
with an average of 500 points for the OECD countries® 
and about two-thirds of the students scoring between 
400 and 600 (i.e. a standard deviation of 100). 


While PISA is not a test of curriculum, the points 
on the mathematics scale can be interpreted in the context 
of the school environment. For example, 26 of the 30 
OECD countries that participated in PISA 2003 had a 
sizable number of 15-year-olds in the sample who were 
enrolled in at least two different, but consecutive grades. 
For these 26 countries, the OECD analyses revealed that 
one additional school year corresponds to an increase of 
41 score points on the PISA combined mathematics 
scale’. For Canada, the OECD analyses revealed that 
one additional school year corresponds to an increase of 
53 score points on the combined mathematics scale. 


One way to summarize student performance and 
to compare the relative standing of countries is by 
examining their average test scores. However, simply 
ranking countries based on their average scores can be 
misleading because there is a margin of error associated 
with each score. This margin of error should be taken 
into account in order to identify whether differences in 
average scores exist. See text box ‘A note on statistical 
comparisons’. 


A note on statistical comparisons 


The averages were computed from the scores of random 
samples of students from each country and not from 
the population of students in each country. 
Consequently it cannot be said with certainty that a 
sample average has the same value as a population 
average that would have been obtained had all 15- 
year-old students been assessed. Additionally, a degree 
of error is associated with the scores describing student 
skills as these scores are estimated based on student 
responses to test items. We use a statistic, called the 
standard error, to express the degree of uncertainty 
associated with sampling error and measurement error. 
The standard error can be used to construct a 
confidence interval, which provides a means of making 
inferences about the population means and proportions 
in a manner that reflects the uncertainty associated 
with sample estimates. A 95% confidence interval is 
used in this report and represents a range of plus or 
minus about two standard errors around the sample 
average. Using this confidence interval it can be 
inferred that the population mean or proportion would 
lie within the confidence interval in 95 out of 100 
replications of the measurement, using different 
samples randomly drawn from the same population. 


When comparing scores among countries, 
provinces, or population subgroups the degree of error 
in each average should be considered in order to 
determine if averages are different from each other. 
Standard errors and confidence intervals may be used 
as the basis for performing these comparative statistical 
tests. Such tests can identify, with a known probability, 
whether there are actual differences in the populations 
being compared. 


For example, when an observed difference is 
significant at the 0.05 level, it implies that the 
probability is less than 0.05 that the observed difference 
could have occurred because of sampling and 
measurement error. When comparing countries and 
provinces, extensive use is made of this type of test to 
reduce the likelihood that differences due to sampling 
and measurement errors will be interpreted as real. 


Only statistically significant differences at the 
0.05 level are noted in this report, unless otherwise 
stated. This means that the 95% confidence intervals 
for the averages being compared do not overlap. Due 
to rounding error, some non-overlapping confidence 
intervals share an upper or lower limit. All statistical 
differences are based on un-rounded data. 
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Canadian students performed well 
in mathematics 


Overall, Canadian students performed well in 
mathematics, as illustrated in Figures 1.1 to 1.5. Listed 
in Table 1.1 are the countries that performed significantly 
better than Canada or equally as well as Canada on the 
combined mathematics scale as well as the four 
mathematics sub-domains. The average scores of students 
in the remaining countries that took part in PISA 2003 
were statistically below that of Canada. Among 
41 countries, only two countries performed better than 
Canada on the combined mathematics scale. 


Table 1.1 


Countries performing better than or 
about the same as Canada 


Countries performing Countries 
significantly better* performing as 
than Canada well* as Canada 
Mathematics - Hong Kong-China, Korea, Netherlands, 
combined scale _ Finland Liechtenstein, Japan, 
Belgium, Macao-China, 
Switzerland 
Mathematics - Hong Kong-China, Czech Republic, 
Space and shape Japan, Korea, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Finland, New Zealand, 
Liechtenstein, Belgium, Australia, Austria, 
Macao-China Denmark 
Mathematics - Netherlands, Finland, 
change and Korea Hong Kong-China, 
relationships Liechtenstein, 


Japan, Belgium 


Mathematics — Finland, Korea, Liechtenstein, 

quantity Hong Kong-China Macao-China, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Netherlands, 
Czech Republic, Japan 


Mathematics - Hong Kong-China Netherlands, Finland, 
uncertainty Korea 


* Differences in scores are statistically significant only when 


confidence intervals do not overlap. Countries performing about 
the same as Canada have a confidence interval that overlaps that 


of Canada’s. 


Canadian students also performed well in the 
mathematics sub-domains (Figure 1.2 to Figure 1.5; 
Table 1.1). Only one country performed significantly 
better than Canada in the uncertainty sub-domain, while 
students from two countries performed significantly 
better than Canadian students in the quantity, and change 
and relationships sub-domains. Eight countries performed 
significantly better than Canadian students in the space 
and shape sab-domain. . 


Further examination of the performance of 
Canadian students in the four mathematics sub-domains 
provides insight into the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of Canadian students. By comparing 
Canada’s relative performance across the four sub 
domains, the results show that the strengths of Canada’s 
15-year-old students are in the areas of change an 
relationships, quantity and uncertainty, while their relative 
weakness is in the area of space and shape. 
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Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces and countries: 
COMBINED MATHEMATICS 
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Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces and countries: 
MATHEMATICS space and shape 
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Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces and countries: 
MATHEMATICS change and relationships 
LT 
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Figure 1.4 


Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces and countries: 
MATHEMATICS quantity 
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Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces and countries: 
MATHEMATICS uncertainty 
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Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Provincial results 


Most provinces performed well in mathematics (Figures 1.1 to 1.5). All provinces performed at 
or above the OECD mean in the combined mathematics scale and mathematics sub-scale with 
one exception: Prince Edward Island performed below the OECD mean in the space and shape 
sub-domain. Several provinces performed as well as the top-ranked countries. For example, on 
the combined mathematics scale the performance of students in Alberta, Quebec and British 
Columbia compared favourably with the performance of students in Hong Kong-China. 


A note on interpreting provincial differences 


Although PISA measures skills beyond the school curriculum, most mathematics skills are 
learned in school. Therefore, students in higher grades may have an advantage in mathematics simply 
because they have been exposed to more advanced topics. The figure below illustrates the differences 
in performance between 15-year-old Canadian students in grades 9, 10 and 11 who had not repeated 
any grades. As expected, the performance of students increased with increasing grade level, although 
there is substantial overlap among the grades. 


Most students born in 1987 were in grade 10 in 2003. However, provincial educational 
policies on age of enrolment and grade repetition result in differences among the proportions of 15- 
year-olds enrolled in higher or lower grades. Quebec, for example, has a higher proportion of students 
from the 1987 cohort in grade 9 than other provinces. Interpretation of provincial differences in 
performance should consider that this report describes the performance of all 15-year-olds as is the 
intent of PISA and not the performance of 15-year-olds by grade. 


Distribution of overall mathematics score by grade level, Canadian 15-year-olds 
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Provinces generally fall into one of three groups 
when compared to the Canadian averages (Table 1.2). 
The average performance of students in Alberta was 
significantly above the Canadian average for combined 
mathematics and the four mathematics sub-domains. 
Students in British Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec, and 


Ontario performed about the same as the Canadian 


average with one exception: students in British Columbia 
performed above the Canadian average in uncertainty. 


Students in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island performed significantly lower than the 
Canadian average across all mathematics scales. 


Table 1.2 


Provincial results in mathematics in relation to the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
significantly better* than 
the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
significantly lower* than 
the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
as well* as the 
Canadian average 


el 


Mathematics - combined scale Alberta Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
British Columbia Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 
Mathematics — space and shape Alberta Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
British Columbia Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 
Mathematics - change and relationships = Alberta Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
British Columbia Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 
Mathematics — quantity Alberta Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
British Columbia Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 
Mathematics -uncertainty Alberta, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba Newfoundland and Labrador, 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 


Differences in scores are statistically significant only when confidence intervals do not overlap. Provinces performing about the same as 
Canada have a confidence interval that overlaps with that of Canada’s. Provinces within each cell are ordered from east to west. 


Mathematics skill levels 


The average scores reported in the previous section 
provide a useful but limited way of comparing 
performance of different groups of students. Another way 
to look at performance is to examine the proportions of 
students who can accomplish tasks at various proficiency 
or skill levels. This kind of analysis allows a further 
breakdown of average scores and an examination of 
groups of students who show similar abilities. In PISA, 
mathematics skill is a continuum — that is, mathematics 
skill is not something a student has or does not have, but 


Pe ne 


rather every 15-year-old shows a certain level of 
mathematics skill. The mathematics skill or proficiency 
levels used in PISA 2003 are described in the text box 
‘Mathematics Proficiency levels’. 


Figure 1.6 (based on data from Table B1.7) shows 
the distribution of students by skill level by country, and 
includes the Canadian provinces. Results for countries 
and provinces are presented in descending order 
according to the proportion of the 15-year-olds who 
performed at level 2 or higher. 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Mathematics proficiency levels 


Mathematics achievement was divided into six proficiency levels representing a group of tasks of increasing difficulty 
with Level 6 as the highest and Level 1 as the lowest. Students performing below Level 1 (mathematics score below 359) 
are not able to show routinely the most basic type of knowledge and skills that PISA seeks to measure. Such students have 
serious difficulties in using mathematical literacy as a tool to advance their knowledge and skills in other areas. Placement 
at this level does not mean that these students have no mathematics skills. Most of these students are able to correct! 
complete some of the PISA items. Their pattern of responses to the assessment is such that they would be expected to 
solve less than half of the tasks from a test composed of only Level 1 items. 


In PISA, students were assigned to a proficiency level based on their probability of answering correctly the 
majority of items in that range of difficulty. A student at a given level could be assumed to be able to correctly answer 
questions at all lower levels. To help in interpretation, these levels were linked to specific score ranges on the origina! 
scale. Below is a description of the abilities associated with each proficiency level. (Source: Organisation for Fconomi 
Cooperation and Development, Programme for International Student Assessment, PISA, 2003). 


Level 6 (score above 668) 


At Level 6 students can conceptualise, generalise, and utilise information based on their investigations, and modelling ot 
complex problem situations. They can link different information sources and representations and flexibly translate amone 
them. Students at this level are capable of advanced mathematical thinking and reasoning. These students can apply this 
insight and understanding along with a mastery of symbolic and formal mathematical operations and relationships to 
develop new approaches and strategies for attacking novel situations. Students at this level can formulate and precisely 
communicate their actions and reflections regarding their findings, interpretations, arguments, and the appropriateness 


of these to the original situations. 


Level 5 (score from 607 to 668) 


At Level 5 students can develop and work with models for complex situations, identifying constraints and specifying 
assumptions. They can select, compare, and evaluate appropriate problem solving strategies for dealing with complex 
problems related to these models. Students at this level can work strategically using broad, well-developed thinking and 


reasoning skills, appropriate linked representations, symbolic and formal characterisations, and insight pertaining to 
these situations. They can reflect on their actions and formulate and communicate their interpretations and reasoning. 


Level 4 (score from 545 to 606) 


At Level 4 students can work effectively with explicit models for complex concrete situations that may involve constraints 
or call for making assumptions. They can select and integrate different representations, including symbolic ones, linking 
them directly to aspects of real-world situations. Students at this level can utilise well-developed skills and reason 
flexibly, with some insight, in these contexts. They can construct and communicate explanations and arguments based 
on their interpretations, arguments, and actions. 


Level 3 (score from 483 to 544) 


At Level 3 students can execute clearly described procedures, including those that require sequential decisions. The) 
can select and apply simple problem-solving strategies. Students at this level can interpret and use representations based 
on different information sources and reason directly from them. They can develop short communications reporting their 
interpretations, results, and reasoning. 


Level 2 (score from 421 to 482) 


At Level 2 students can interpret and recognise situations in contexts that require no more than direct interenc e. They can | 
extract relevant information from a single source and make use of a single representational mode. Students at this ley el | 
can employ basic algorithms, formulae, procedures, or conventions. They are capable of direct reasoning and of making 
literal interpretations of the results. 


Level 1 (score from 359 to 420) 


evant information is present and the 


At Level 1 students can answer questions involving familiar contexts where all rel Nate 
according to 


questions are clearly defined. They are able to identify information and to carry out routine prance | ; 
E : : : Ss deee : Z on : ious i immediately trom tne 
direct instructions in explicit situations. They can perform actions that are obvious and follow imr 


given stimuli. 
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Percentage of students at each level of proficiency on the combined mathematics scale 
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Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Using these proficiency levels, students with very 
high and very low levels of proficiency can be identified. 
Listed in Table 1.3 are the percentages of students who 
performed at Level 1 or below and the percentages of 
students who performed at Level 5 or above for each 
country and the ten provinces. 


The lower group includes students who would have 
great difficulty continuing studies in mathematics and 
in daily life activities involving the application of 
mathematics skills. In contrast, the students in the upper 
group are likely to be well qualified to do so. 


Compared to the OECD average, a significantly 
smaller proportion of Canadian students performed at 
Level 1 or below in mathematics. The Canadian 
proportion at Level 1 or below was approximately half 
the proportion of the OECD average (10% versus 21% 
respectively). Only Finland had a significantly smaller 
proportion of students at Level 1 or below than Canada. 


In contrast, a significantly higher proportion of 
Canadian students performed at Level 5 or above in 
mathematics. The OECD average was approximately 
15%, five percentage points lower than the average for 
Canada. Four countries (Hong Kong-China, Belgium, 
Liechtenstein and the Netherlands) had significantly 
greater percentages of students with higher skills than 
anada. 


Turning to the provinces, the percentages of 
students who performed at Level 1 or below on the 
combined mathematics scale were, with the exception 
of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. similar to 
the percentage for Canada. The percentages of students 
in New Brunswick performing at Level 1 or below (149 
were significantly higher than the Canadian percentas 
performing at Level 1 or below but lower than th 
percentage observed for the OECD average. ’ 
percentages of students in Prince Edward 
performing at Level 1 or below (18%) were significant 
higher than the Canadian percentage performing at] 

1 or below and statistically the same as the pei 


observed for the OECD average. 


The proportion of students in Alberta at Lev: 
or above (27%) was significantly greater th 
Canadian percentage (20%). The proportion of stud 
in Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba, and On 
who performed at Levels 5 or higher were corr 
to the proportion for Canada. 


Lower percentages of students in Newfoun 
and Labrador, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scoti 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan performed at | 
above compared to the Canadian percentage (Jal 
However, with the exception of Prince Edward ] 
the provincial percentages were statistically th« 


the OECD average. 
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Percentage of students with high level skills in mathematics and low level 
skills in mathematics, by country and province 
a 


Percentage of students with low level skills (Level 1 or below) Percentage of students with high level skills (Level 5 or above) 


EEE EEE EEE 


Country and province % Country and province % 
eee errr rrr err reer 


Finland if Hong Kong-China 31 
Alberta 7 Alberta 27 
British Columbia A) Belgium 26 
Korea 10 Liechtenstein 26 
Ontario 10 Netherlands 26 
Canada 10 Korea 25 
Hong Kong-China 10 Japan 24 
Manitoba 11 Quebec 24 
Quebec ah Finland 23 
Netherlands 11 British Columbia 22 
Macao-China 11 Switzerland 21 
Liechtenstein 12 New Zealand 21 
Newfoundland and Labrador 13 Canada 20 
Japan 13 Australia 20 
Nova Scotia 14 Manitoba 19 
Saskatchewan 14 Macao-China 19 
Australia 14 Czech Republic 18 
New Brunswick 14 Ontario 18 
Switzerland 15 Germany 16 
Iceland 15 Denmark 16 
New Zealand We Sweden 16 
Denmark 15 OECD average 15 
Belgium 16 Iceland 15) 
Czech Republic 17 France 15 
France 17 Saskatchewan 15 
Ireland We Nova Scotia 14 
Sweden NZ Austria 14 
Prince Edward Island 18 Newfoundland and Labrador 14 
Austria 19 New Brunswick 14 
Slovak Republic 20 Slovak Republic 13 
OECD average 21 Norway a 
Norway 21 Ireland 11 
Germany 22 Luxembourg 11 
Luxembourg 22 Hungary 11 
Poland 22 Prince Edward Island 10 
Spain 23 United States 10 
Hungary 23 Poland 10 
Latvia 24 Latvia 8 
United States 26 Spain 8 
Portugal 30 Russian Federation 7 
Russian Federation 30 Italy nf 
Italy eo Turkey 5 
Greece 39 Portugal 5 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 42 Greece 4 
Uruguay 48 Uruguay 3 
Turkey 52 Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 2 
Thailand 54 Thailand 2 
Mexico 66 Brazil 1 
Brazil 75 Mexico 0 
Tunisia 78 Indonesia 0 
Indonesia 78 Tunisia 0 


Percentage significantly higher Percentage not significantly different Percentage significantly lower 
than the Canadian percentage from the Canadian percentage than the Canadian percentage 
ST ee ee 
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Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Provincial variation in mathematics 
performance 


The performance of Canada and the provinces that 
participated in PISA 2003 was first described in terms 
of the average performance. This is a measure of central 
tendency around which the majority of students score. 
However, as just seen with the proficiency levels, there 
is variability among the students, and the amount of 
variability differed by province. The amount of variability 
can be assessed more directly by examining the variance 
of the scores. The concept of variance is described in 
more detail in text box ‘A note on variation’. What is 
important to note here is that the greater the variance, 
the more variable the performance of the students. When 
the variance has a small value, there is small variation in 
performance and the scores of the students are similar. 
Conversely, when the variance has a large value, there is 
more variation in performance and the scores of the 
students differ more widely. 
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A note on variation 


When looking at a group of students on a 
characteristic such as mathematics performance, it is 
obvious that not all students have the same test score. 
In fact, very few people have the same scores. 
Furthermore, the differences among scores are greater 
in some populations than in other populations. One 
statistic used to summarize and describe the 
differences between members of a population is called 
variance. 


The statistical estimate of variance describes 
the average squared difference between each person’s 
score and the average score. A small estimate of 
variance indicates that members of the population 
tend to be similar, while a large estimate of variance 
indicates that members of populations tend to be 
different from each other. Sometimes the term 
standard deviation is also used to describe difference 
between people in a population. The standard 
deviation is the square root of the variance. 


Figure 1.7 shows how much variance there was in 
student performance in each province relative to the 
variance in performance for Canada as a whole. The 
provinces can be divided into three groups based on 
whether they have more, the same, or less variation in 
student performance than Canada as a whole. 


The first group contains just Quebec, which had 
the greatest variance among the students’ combined 
mathematics score. The second group contains the 
provinces with variance similar in value to the variance 
for Canada: Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The third group 
contains the provinces in which the variance of the 
students’ scores was less than the variance for Canada: 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


There was not a clear relationship between the rank 
of provinces based on average performance on the 
combined mathematics and in the variance of the scores. 
For example, the performance of students in Alberta and 
Quebec was above average. However, while the variance 
among the student scores in Quebec was above the 
variance for Canada, the variance among student score: 
in Alberta was the same as the variance for Canada 
While British Columbia also had above average 
performance in mathematics, the variance among the 
scores was below the variance for Canada. 


Figure 1.7 


Variance in mathematics performance: 
combined mathematics scale 
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How does the performance of boys 
and girls compare? 


Parents and policy makers are interested in comparing 
the performance of boys and girls in mathematics. This 
issue has been examined in the previous PISA assessment. 
For example, in PISA 2000 Canada was one of only three 
countries (France and Germany) where gender 
differences in mathematics performance were significant’. 


In PISA 2003, boys performed significantly better 
than girls on the combined mathematics scale in 27 
participating countries, including Canada’. However, the 
magnitude of these gender differences was generally 
small. In Canada, boys outperformed girls by an average 
of eleven points, which is the same as the OECD average 
of eleven points (which represents about one-sixth of a 
proficiency level). No gender differences were observed 
in 12 countries and in one country (Iceland) girls 
performed significantly better than boys (Appendix 
Table B1.8). 


As shown in Table 1.4, gender differences were 
observed in seven of the ten provinces on the combined 
mathematics scale. Boys performed significantly better 
than girls in Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 


Columbia. No significant gender differences were 
observed in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, or 
Saskatchewan. 


For Canada overall, as well as for many OECD 
countries, gender differences in mathematics 
performance were also observed across the four 
mathematics sub-domains to varying degrees. Gender 
differences were most pronounced on the space and shape 
scale and least pronounced on the quantity scale 
(Appendix Tables B1.9-B1.12). Canada was one among 
eleven countries (Denmark, Greece, Ireland, Korea, 
Luxemburg, New Zealand, Portugal, the Slovak 
Republic, Macao-China and Tunisia) where gender 
differences were significant across all four mathematics 
content areas. However, these gender differences tended 
to be much smaller than those observed in the area of 


reading in PISA 2000. 


As shown in Table 1.4, gender differences were also 
observed to varying degrees among the provinces across 
the four sub-domains. No gender differences were 
observed among the provinces on guantity. On the other 
hand, boys performed significantly higher than girls 
across seven provinces in change and relationships 
and across eight provinces in space and shape and 
uncertainty. 


Table 1.4 


Summary of gender differences for Canada and the provinces 


Boys performed significantly 
better* than girls 


No significant differences existed 
between boys and girls 


Mathematics - 
combined scale 


Canada 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan 


Mathematics — 
space and shape 


Canada, 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia 


Prince, Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan 


Mathematics — 
change and relationships 


Canada 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia 


Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia Saskatchewan 
Mathematics — Canada 
quantity 
Mathematics — Canada 


uncertainty 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan 


Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia 


Difference is significant when the gender difference gap is significantly different from zero. Provinces within each cell are ordered from 


east to west. 
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Achievement of Canadian students by data confirm this finding (Table 1.5). Students in the 
language of the school system English-language school system in Ontario 
outperformed students in the French-language school 
This section examines the mathematics performance of | system by 26 points on the combined scale. No significant 
students in the French-language and English-language _ differences in combined mathematics performance were 
school systems for the five Canadian provinces in which observed between the two school systems in Nova Scotia, 
these populations were separately sampled. The focus is | New Brunswick, Quebec, and Manitoba. 
on the performance of the minority group (students in 
French-language school systems in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, and Manitoba, and on students in 
the English-language school system in Quebec) relative 
to the majority group. 


With respect to mathematics performance in th: 
four mathematics sub-domains, significant differences 
favouring the English-language school system w 
observed in Ontario across all mathematics sub-domain 
Significant differences favouring the English-lang 

Results from PISA 2000 found that, for school system were also observed in the change | 
mathematics, only Ontario had significant differences "¢/ationships sub-domain in Nova Scotia a1 
between the two school systems, with results favouring Brunswick and in the uncertainty sub-domain in ! 


the English-language school system. The PISA 2003 Brunswick. 


Table 1.5 


Estimated average mathematics scores by province and language of the school system 


AANA AEE URRY ALOU 


English-language school system French-language schoo! system 
Estimated 95% Estimated 
average score confidence interval average score confidence 

Mathematics — combined 

Nova Scotia 515 511-519 500 186-51 
New Brunswick 514 511-517 505 f 9-511 
Quebec 541 531-551 536 926-546 
Ontario 531 524-538 505 496-514 
Manitoba 528 522-534 522 ow 511- 533 


Mathematics — space and shape 


Nova Scotia 498 493-503 485 

New Brunswick 498 494-502 495 

Quebec 526 516-536 528 

Ontario 513 506-520 491 

Manitoba Bile 506-520 509 : 
Mathematics — change and relationships pe 
Nova Scotia 518 513-523 497 482 512 
New Brunswick 516 513-519 505 smh ad 
Quebec 543 532-554 536 926-546 
Ontario 537 529-545 505 406-514 
Manitoba 532 526-538 522 510-534 
Mathematics -— quantity 

Nova Scotia 511 506-516 495 479-511 
New Brunswick 509 505-513 500 494-508 
Quebec 535 524-546 530 520-540 
Ontario 527 519-535 500 491-509 
Manitoba 523 517-529 516 504-528 
Mathematics — uncertainty 

Nova Scotia 928 924-532 ap ee 
New Brunswick 527 524-530 be : 1-551 
Fishec 547 537-557 541 sree 
Ontario 541 oe4-548 he ae 
Manitoba 538 532-544 531 : 


Manitopa BA 


Note: Statistically significant differences are in bold. 
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Comparison of mathematics 
performance in PISA 2003 and 
PISA 2000 


The availability of a third set of PISA assessment results 
in 2006 will allow for a reasonably reliable estimate of 
trends in performance over time. Nevertheless, it is still 
possible to compare PISA 2000 and 2003 results to assess 
whether performance among 15-year-olds has changed 
since 2000". However differences should be interpreted 
with caution for several reasons. While the measurement 
approach used in PISA is consistent across cycles, small 
refinements were made. Consequently, small changes in 
results should be interpreted with care. 


Given the differences between the PISA 2000 and 
2003 assessment in mathematics in the content areas 
covered in each assessment, it is not appropriate to 
compare the overall mathematics scores of 2000 and 
2003. However, it is possible to compare change in the 
two sub-domains — space and shape, and change and 
relationships — that were included in both assessments. 


For Canada, as for the majority of the 25 OECD 
countries for which it is possible to make the comparison, 
there was no significant change in the performance on 
the space and shape sub-domain". 


In contrast, for Canada as well as across OECD 
countries on average, performance on the change and 
relationships sub-domain improved” and represented the 
largest overall change observed across all areas of the 
PISA assessment including reading and science. For the 
OECD countries with comparable data, the average score 
increased from 488 points in 2000 to 499 points in 2003. 
For Canada the average score increased from 520 points 
to 537 points. 


Across the provinces, there was also no significant 
change in the performance in the space and shape sub- 
domain (Table 1.6). Performance in the change and 
relationships sub-domain improved in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta, and British 
Columbia while performance was not significantly 
different in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 


Table 1.6 


Comparison of average performance in mathematics PISA 2003 and PISA 2000 


PISA 2000 


PISA 2003 


Estimated 
average score 


confidence interval 


95% 95% 


confidence interval 


Estimated 
average score 


Mathematics — space and shape 


Newfoundland and Labrador 489 482-496 498 485-511 
Prince Edward Island 500 492-508 480 467-493 
Nova Scotia 498 491-505 498 485-510 
New Brunswick 497 490-504 498 485-510 
Quebec 536 531-541 528 514-543 
Ontario 504 498-510 512 499-526 
Manitoba ili 507-527 513 499-526 
Saskatchewan 507 500-514 500 486-514 
Alberta 523 516-530 534 520-549 
British Columbia 519 513-525 523 510-535 
Canada 515 512-518 518 505-530 


Mathematics — change and relationships 


a SSS... 


Newfoundland and Labrador 497 491-503 521 510-531 
Prince Edward Island 506 499-513 502 492-512 
Nova Scotia 505 500-510 517 507-528 
New Brunswick 497 492-502 513 503-524 
Quebec 529 524-534 538 524-551 
Ontario 513 508-518 536 524-548 
Manitoba 523 515-531 532 521-544 
Saskatchewan 517 511-523 520 508-532 
Alberta | 533 527-539 554 542-567 
British Columbia 525 519-531 543 532-554 
Canada 520 517-523 537 526-547 
Note: The 2003 confidence interval includes 


a linking error associated with the uncertainty that results from making comparisons with 


PISA 2000 (see endnote 10). Statistically significant differences are in bold. 
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Summary 


In an increasingly technical world, mathematics is key 
to many areas of activity both inside and outside of school. 
Canada’s performance in PISA 2003 suggests that, on 
the whole, Canadian 15-year-olds will have the skills 
and knowledge to participate in today’s knowledge-based 
economy and will have a strong foundation upon which 
to continue with learning throughout life. However, while 
Canada’s performance in PISA overall was good, the 
existence of disparities among provinces, and disparities 
among some students within some provinces warrants 
further analysis. 


While the comparative approach taken in this 
chapter does not lend itself to developing explanations 
for these disparities, the PISA dataset along with other 
data available will allow an in-depth exploration of how 
resources, schools and classroom conditions, as well as 
individual and family circumstances, affect variation in 
achievement. 


Factors that influence mathematics performance 
are complex and varied and these detailed relationships 
should be the focus of future research using the PISA 
data. However, two themes related to mathematics 
performance will be explored in Chapter 3 and 4 of this 
report. 


Notes 


6. The OECD average for the combined mathematics score was 
established with the data weighted so that each OECD country 
contributed equally. As the anchoring of the scale was done fi yr 
the combination of the four sub-domain scales, the average 
mean and standard deviation for the sub-domain scales differ 
from 500 and 100 score points. 

7. OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrow's World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Paris. 

8. Itshould be noted, however, that only two mathematics content 
areas were included in the 2000 assessment. The fact that gender 
differences were not observable does not mean that they do 
not exist in other countries but rather that the PISA 2000 design 
may not have been sensitive enough to detect them reliably. 

9. OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrow's World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Paris. 

10. Please refer to Annex A8 of the OECD (2004) Learning for 
Tomorrow's World — First results from PISA 2003 for an 
explanation of the methods used to establish the link between 
the PISA 2000 and 2003 assessment. 

11. OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrow’ World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Paris. 

12. OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrow’ World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Paris. 
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Chapter 2 


The performance of Canadian 
students in reading, science 
and problem solving in an 
international context 


This chapter presents the overall results of the PISA 2003 
assessments in the minor domains of reading, science 
and problem solving. Assessment in these minor domains 
was not as detailed as the mathematics assessment, which 
was the major focus of PISA 2003. Consequently, this 
chapter focuses on providing an update on overall 
performance in these three domains. First, the average 
performance of Canadian 15-year-old students is 
compared to the performance of 15-year-old students 
from countries that participated in PISA 2003. Second, 
students’ performance in the ten Canadian provinces are 
presented and discussed. Third, this is followed by a 
comparison between the performance of boys and girls 
in Canada and the provinces. Fourth, the performance 
of students enrolled in English-language and French- 
language school systems are compared for the five 
provinces in which the two groups were separately 
sampled. Lastly, the results of PISA 2003 are compared 
with those of PISA 2000 for reading and science. A 
similar comparison is not possible for problem solving 
since this area was assessed for the first time in 2003. 


Defining reading, science and 
problem solving 
Both reading and science were minor domains in PISA 


2003. On the other hand, reading was the major domain 
of PISA 2000 while science will be the major domain in 


PISA 2006. Additionally, problem solving, a new minor 
assessment domain in PISA 2003, was introduced to 
complement the assessment of the more academic 
domains. Reading, science and problem solving were 
defined as follows by international experts who agreed 
that the emphasis should be placed on functional 
knowledge and skills that allow active participation in 
society. 


Reading literacy (hereafter referred to as reading): 


An individual’s capacity to understand, use and reflect 
on written texts in order to achieve one’s goals, to 
develop one’s knowledge and potential, and to 
participate in society; 


Scientific literacy (hereafter referred to as science): 


An individual's capacity to use scientific knowledge, 
to identify questions, and to draw evidence-based 
conclusions in order to understand and help make 
decisions about the natural world and the changes 
made to it through human activity; 


Problem-solving skills (hereafter referred to as problem 
solving): 
An individual’s capacity to use cognitive processes 
to confront and resolve real, cross-disciplinary 


situations where the solution path is not immediately 
obvious and where the literacy domains or curricular 
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areas that might be applicable are not within a single 
domain of mathematics, science, or reading. 


For PISA, the scores for reading’’, science, and 
problem solving are expressed on a scale with an average 
or mean of 500 points and a standard deviation of 100. 
Approximately two-thirds of the students scored between 
400 and 600 (i.e. within one standard deviation of the 
average) for the OECD countries. 


Canadian students performed well in 
reading, science and problem solving 


One way to summarize student performance, and to 
compare the relative standing of countries is by examining 
their average test scores. However, simply ranking 


Table 2.1 


countries based on their average scores can be misleading 
because there is a margin of error associated with each 
score. As discussed in Chapter 1, when interpreting 
average performances, only those differences betweer 
countries that are statistically significant should be taker 
into account. Table 2.1 shows the countries thai 
performed significantly better than or the same as Canadé 
in reading, science and problem solving. The averages o: 
the students in all of the remaining countries were 
significantly below those of Canada. Overall, Canadiar 
students performed well. Among the 41 countries tha 
participated in PISA 2003, only Finland performec 
better than Canada in reading, and four countrie: 
performed better than Canada in science and problen 
solving. 


Countries performing better than, or the same as Canada 


Countries performing 
significantly better* than Canada 


Countries performing the same* 
as Canada 


Finland 


Korea, Australia, Liechtenstein, New Zealand 


Finland, Japan, Hong Kong-China, Korea 


Liechtenstein, Australia, Macao-China, 
Netherlands, Czech Republic, 
New Zealand, Switzerland, France 


Problem Solving 


Korea, Hong Kong-China, Finland, Japan 


New Zealand, Macao-China, Australia, 
Liechtenstein, Belgium, Switzerland, Netherlands 


Ditferences in scores are statistically significant only when confidence intervals do not overlap. Countries performing about the sam 
as Canada have a confidence interval that overlaps that of Canada. 


Results of PISA 2003 in reading confirm the 
findings that were observed in 2000 when reading was 
the major emphasis (Figure 2.1). Canadian 15-year-olds 
continue to perform very well in reading: the overall 
achievement of Canadian students was significantly 
above the OECD average and only students in Finland 
outperformed Canadian students. 


The performance of Canadian 15-year-olds it 
science and problem solving was also significantly above 
the OECD average (Figures 2.2 and 2.3). However 
relative to Canada’s position in mathematics and reading 
Canadian students did not perform as strongly in thes 
two domains. Four countries performed significanth 
better than Canada in both science and problem solving 
Eight countries performed as well as Canada in scienc 
and seven countries performed as well as Canada 11 
problem solving. 
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Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces 
and countries: READING 


LS Sls UsSsssssnsessnnnsnsesnssnnsses 


Estimated average score 
360 410 460 510 560 610 


[2G Finland gS | 
Alberta(___T 
(T_] British Columbia | 
Korea Fo 
95% Confidence interval C_1__] Ontario 
CANADA il 
[-T—] duebec | 
Australia (TJ 
E34 Liechtenstein 
Estimated average score New Zealand [o—_) 
(-_T _] Newfoundland and Labrador 
Manitoba(” TJ 


Ireland 


Sweden 


Saskatchewan 
Netherlands 
Nova Scotia 
Hong Kong-China 
Belgium 
New Brunswick [T_] 
[5T Norway 
Switzerland [=] | 
[25155 ) Japan 
Macao-China [-[_] 
[TIT] Poland 
France [old 
[TJ united States 
Prince Edward Island [_[_] 
[== Denmark 
Iceland LJ 
(<7 Germany 
Austria aaa) 
Eee Latvia 
Czech Republic LT] 
[=T) Hungary 
Spain [2] 
(2) Luxembourg 
Portugal =) 
[ES Italy 
Greece Fei a) 
(-=TJ Slovak Republic 
Russian Federation [aod 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Thailand 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) [2 Td 
Sientes) Brazil 
Mexico 
Indonesia 
|) Tunisia 


Note: The reading results for 2003 are based on the reading literacy proficiency scale that was developed for PISA 2000 which had : nati 
of 500 for the 27 countries that participated in PISA 2000. However, because three additional OECD countries are included in the 
PISA 2003 reading test, the overall OECD mean for PISA 2003 is 494 with a standard error of 0.6. 
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Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces 
and countries: SCIENCE 


meee rere ee eee eee reer er 


Estimated average score 
360 410 460 510 560 610 


[£1] Finland 
Japan CS) 
[2==T-77) Hong Kong-China 
Albertat Td) 
(esa Korea 
British Columbia[_ [| 
a Liechtenstein 
Australia 7) 
(-T_] Macao-China 
Estimated average score Netherlands LL] 
(TJ Czech Republic 
New Zealand [7] 
(-—~T—_} Quebec 


CANADA 


95% Confidence interval 


Ontario 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Switzerland 
Manitoba 
France 
Belgium 
Sweden 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
Ireland 


{TJ Hungary 


Germany 
{_T_] New Brunswick 
Poland LL] 
[__[T___] Slovak Republic 
Iceland EL] 
C-T_]] united States 
Austria 
[-=T7 Russian Federation 
Latvia as 
CT _] Prince Edward Island 
Spain [7 T-] 
CE Italy 
Norway [2 —T] 
(T] Luxembourg 
Greece Hay) 
[TJ Denmark 
Portugal [7] 
C27 Uruguay 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) (=) 
ees) Turkey 
Thailand [_—_} 
LT) Mexico 
Indonesia Lat] 
FEES Brazil 


Tunisia Fa) 
Note: The OECD mean is 500 with a standard error of 0.6. 
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Figure 2.3 


Estimated average scores and confidence intervals for provinces 
and countries: PROBLEM SOLVING 


Estimated average score 


330 380 430 480 530 580 

GE Korea—SC«~«*«ds 

Hong Kong-China Fao) 

E3Eq Finland 
Japan Lay 
95% Confidence interval [[__] Alberta 
British Columbia -7—4 

New Zealand 

Macao-China 
Quebec 
Estimated average score Australia 
Liechtenstein | 
CANADA Bais 
Ontario 
Manitoba | 
Belgium 
Switzerland Fa) 
[23] Netherlands 
France (igen) | 
(_T_] Newfoundland and Labrador 
Denmark [77 | 
[sy Czech Republic 
Saskatchewan [- | _] 
LT] Nova Scotia 
Germany [aap | 
(EE) Sweden 
New Brunswick (_[_] 
[LE] Ausiria 
Iceland FE 
[ED Hungary 

Ireland [J] | 


[_T_] Prince Edward Island 
Luxembourg [EJ 
[TEE Slovak Republic 


Norway Ho) | 
[2] Poland 
Latvia 
Spain 


Russian Federation 
United States 


Portugal ae) 
PEED Italy | 
Greece Ria] j 
Thailand 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) [2a] 
(55T7 Uruguay 
Turkey §iUGiaeeaned 


eee! Mexico 
Brazil Fe 
Indonesia 
Tunisia = 


Note: The OECD mean is 500 with a standard error of 0.6. 
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Provincial results 


Across the three minor domains of PISA 2003 the 
performance of students in all provinces was, with a few 
exceptions, above the OECD average. Students in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan performed 
at the OECD average in science while students in Prince 
Edward Island performed at the OECD average in 
reading and problem solving and below the OECD 


average in science. 


As shown in Table 2.2, students in Alberta 
performed above the Canadian average in all the minor 
domains while students in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia performed at the Canadian average 
in all the minor domains. Students in Newfoundland 
and Labrador performed at the Canadian average in 
reading and science, but below the average in problem 
solving. Students in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan performed 
below the Canadian average in all minor domains. 


Table 2.2 


Provincial results in reading, science and problem solving in relation to the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
significantly better* than 
the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
the same* as the 
Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
significantly lower* than 
the Canadian average 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia 


Reading Alberta 
Science Alberta 
Problem Solving Alberta 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia 


Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 


Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 


Differences in scores are statistically significant only when confidence intervals do not overlap. Provinces performing about the same as 
Canada as a whole have a confidence interval that overlaps that of Canada. Provinces within each cell are ordered east to west. 


How does the performance of boys 
and girls compare? 


Table 2.3 summarizes the gender differences for PISA 
2003 in reading, science, and problem solving. As was 
the case in PISA 2000, in PISA 2003 girls performed 
significantly better than boys on the reading test in all 
but one country" and in all provinces (Appendix tables 
B2.4-B2.6). The gap between girls and boys in reading 
was much larger than the gap between boys and girls in 
mathematics. In Canada, while boys outperformed girls 
by eleven points in mathematics, girls outperformed boys 
by 32 points in reading. 


In PISA 2000, no significant gender differences 
were observed between boys and girls in any country or 
any province on the science test. In PISA 2003, in Canada 
as well as eleven other countries, boys performed 
significantly better than girls on the science test”. 
However, as with mathematics, the gap was small at six 
points in Canada and six points at the OECD average. 
At the provincial level, boys outperformed girls in 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Ontario". 


For problem solving, girls outperformed boys in 
six countries. No significant gender differences were 
observed in Canada. At the provincial level, girls 
outperformed boys in Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan!’. 
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Summary of gender differences for Canada and the provinces 
Sete generates 


Girls performed 
significantly higher* 
than boys 


Boys performed 
Significantly higher* 
than girls 


No significant differences 
between boys and girls 


Sl SssscseseiSuasnnnsssassassssussn 


Reading Canada, All provinces 


Science 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island, 

New Brunswick, 

Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia 


Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba 


Problem Solving Prince Edward Island, 


Saskatchewan 


Canada, 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
Alberta, British Columbia 


* Difference is significant when the gender difference gap is significantly different from zero. Provinces within each cell are ordered from 


east to west. 


Achievement of Canadian students by 
language of the school system 


This section examines the performance of students in 
the English-language and French-language school 
systems for the five Canadian provinces that sampled 
these population groups separately. The focus is on the 
performance of the minority group (students in French- 
language school systems in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba and students in the English- 
language school system in Quebec) relative to the 
majority. 


A comparison of PISA results within each of these 
five provinces is given in Table 2.4. As was the case in 
PISA 2000, students enrolled in the French-language 
school systems in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Manitoba performed significantly lower in both 
reading and science than did students in the English- 
language system in the same provinces. In Quebec, 
student performance in reading, and science did not differ 
between the English-language and French-language 
school systems. 


For problem solving, there were significant 
differences favouring the English-language system in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Ontario, while no 
significant differences were observed in Quebec and 


Manitoba. 
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Table 2.4 


Estimated average reading, science and problem solving scores by province 
and language of the school system 
pe 


English-language school system 


French-language school system 


Estimated 
average score 


confidence interval 


95% Estimated 95% 
average score confidence interval 


nn ne ee U EEE EEE UES UUEI SESS SEEESSSSES SESS SESE EEE’ 


Reading 

Nova Scotia 514 509-519 467 453-481 
New Brunswick 510 506-514 485 479-491 
Quebec 530 520-540 524 515-533 
Ontario 531 524-538 495 485-505 
Manitoba 521 514-528 494 482-506 
Science 

Nova Scotia 506 501-511 465 450-480 
New Brunswick 505 501-509 480 473-487 
Quebec 523 HESS 918 507-529 
Ontario 517 509-525 479 469-489 
Manitoba 513 506-520 490 477-503 
Problem Solving 

Nova Scotia 514 509-519 493 479-507 
New Brunswick 511 507-515 497 491-503 
Quebec 538 528-548 529 520-538 
Ontario 528 521-535 504 495-513 
Manitoba 527 D2Z1E533 516 504-528 


Note: Statistically significant differences are in bold. Differences in scores are statistically significant only when confidence intervals do 


not overlap 


Comparison of reading and science 
performance in PISA 2003 and 2000 


It is possible to compare PISA 2000 and 2003 results 
for reading and science to assess whether performance 
among 15-year-olds has changed since 2000'*. However, 
as mentioned in Chapter 1, small differences should be 
interpreted with caution. 


In Canada, as well as for sixteen other countries, 
the mean reading performance of 15-year-olds did not 
change measurably from 2000 to 2003. Reading 
performance increased in five countries and decreased 
for ten countries for which there is comparable data’. 
While reading performance did not change for Canada 


overall and for eight provinces, reading performance 
among 15-year-olds decreased in Prince Edward Island 


and Saskatchewan (Table 2.5). 


In Canada, as well as in four other countries 
(Austria, Norway, Mexico, Korea), students had lower 
science performance in PISA 2003 compared to PISA 
2000. Science performance of 15-year-olds increased 
significantly in thirteen countries while performance 
remained unchanged in the remaining fourteen countries 
for which comparative data are available*’. Lower 
performance in science was observed in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. No significant 
changes in science performance were observed in the 


other provinces (Table 2.5). 
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Comparison of estimated average performance in reading and 
science PISA 2003 and PISA 2000 


_[_——<<<<ccciiiincieiri oe eS SSS sass essnsensaisiissssssssssssssnsisssussssusssssustssisussmesses 


PISA 2000 PISA 2003 
Estimated 95% Estimated 95% 
average score confidence interval average score confidence sane 
Reading oti 
Newfoundland and Labrador Ble Dii2-o22 521 511-531 
Prince Edward Island 517 519-599 ee Linge 
Nova Scotia 521 516-526 513 poasie 
New Brunswick 501 497-505 503 460 ate 
Quebec 936 930-542 245) 5 14 53¢ 
Ontario 933 527-539 530 520-540 
Manitoba 929 922-536 520 5 { | 5 3 5 
Saskatchewan 529 524-534 512 Se 
Alberta 550 544-556 543 532-55 
British Columbia 538 532-544 535 506-54 
Canada 534 531-537 “528 =—sti(“‘«‘«‘«éiS OG 


Science 


Newfoundland and Labrador 516 509-523 514 506-522 
Prince Edward Island 508 503-513 489 481 497 
Nova Scotia 516 510-522 505 498-5 
New Brunswick 497 492-502 498 191 505 
Quebec 541 534-548 520 508-532 
Ontario B22 515-529 515 506-525 
Manitoba ai 520-534 512 503-522 
Saskatchewan 522 516-528 506 

Alberta 546 539-553 539 

British Columbia 533 527-539 527 

Canada 529 526-532 519. ti(‘«‘«CS‘SN HG 


aoa 


Note: The 2003 confidence interval includes a linking error associated with the uncertainty that results from making comparisons with 
PISA 2000 (see endnote 18). Statistically significant differences are in bold. Due to rounding error, non-overlapping confidence 
intervals in Science for Saskatchewan and Canada share an upper or lower limit. 


students in only Finland among a total of 41 countries. 
Canada also performed well in science and problem 
solving, with four countries outperforming Canadian 
students in each of these two domains. 


Summary 


Because reading, science and problem solving were 
considered to be minor domains in PISA 2003, a smaller 
proportion of students were assessed in those domains 
compared to the mathematics assessment, which was the 
major focus of the 2003 assessment. Additionally, a 


Although performing well overall in all skill 
domains, the existence of disparities among provinces 


smaller number of items were included in each of these 
assessments than were included in the mathematics 
assessment. Consequently, this chapter focuses on 
providing an update on overall performance in each of 
these domains. 


PISA 2003 results confirmed the PISA 2000 
findings with respect to the performance of Canadian 
students in reading. Canadian 15-year-olds continue to 
perform very well in reading, being outperformed by 


across the domains warrants further analysis. Canada’s 
relative performance in science also warrants further 
investigation. Compared to Canada’s relative position in 
mathematics and reading, Canadian students fare less 
well in science. Additionally, Canada was only one of 
five countries that had lower science performance in 2003 
than in 2000. The next PISA assessment in 2006, 
focusing on science, will provide a more definitive profile 
of Canada’s performance in this domain. 
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Notes 


lee 


14. 


The reading results for 2003 are based on the reading scale 
that was developed for PISA 2000 which had a mean average 
of 500 and a standard deviation of 100 for the 27 OECD 
countries that participated in PISA 2000. However, because 
three additional OECD countries are included in the PISA 
2003 reading test, the overall OECD average for reading for 
PISA 2003 is 494. 

OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrows World — First results 


from PISA 2003, Paris. 


OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrows World — First results 


from PISA 2003, Paris. 


16. 


ise 
18. 


19. 


20. 


The fact that gender differences were not observable does not 
mean that they do not exist in other countries but rather that 
the PISA 2000 design was not sensitive enough to detect them 
reliably. 

See footnote above. 

Please refer to Annex A8 of the OECD (2004) Learning for 
Tomorrow’ World — First results from PISA 2003 for an 
explanation of the methods used to establish the link between 
the PISA 2000 and 2003 assessment. 

OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrow's World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Rants 

OECD (2004), Learning for Tomorrows World — First results 
from PISA 2003, Paris. 
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Chapter 3 


The relationship between 
student engagement, student 
learning, and mathematics 


performance 


The level of student engagement in mathematics is 
important for acquiring skills and knowledge in 
mathematics. Students who are engaged in the learning 
process will tend to learn more and be more receptive to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Furthermore, student 
engagement in mathematics has an impact upon course 
selection, educational pathways, and career choices. 
Likewise, the learning strategies that students employ 
may also have an impact on both their ability to succeed 
in school and in their ability to pursue lifelong learning. 
For example, students who leave school with the ability 
to set their own learning objectives are well equipped to 
continue the learning process throughout their lives. 
Consequently, students’ engagement with learning and 
the learning strategies they employ constitute an 
important outcome of education. 


In this chapter, the relationships between student 
engagement, learning strategies, preferences for learning, 
and mathematics achievement are explored. To begin, 
student engagement as measured by motivation to learn, 
confidence in learning, and anxiety associated with 
learning mathematics is described for both Canadian 
students in comparison with OECD students as a whole 
and for students across the provinces in relationship to 
the Canadian average. Next, the impact of these 
engagement measures on mathematics performance is 
described. This is followed by an examination of gender 
differences in mathematics engagement. 


The second part of this chapter examines the 
various learning strategies used and the type of learning 
situations preferred by Canadian students in relation t 
other OECD students and students across the province 
compared to the Canadian average. Next, the relationshi 
between learning strategies and preferences for learnins 
situations and mathematics achievement is explored 
Lastly, a comparison is made between high and low 
achievers in mathematics vis-a-vis their learnin 
strategies and preferences for learning situations. 


Engagement in mathematics 


PISA collected information on a variety of dimensions 
of student engagement to explore the extent to which 
students believe that they can succeed in mathematics, 
why they want to learn mathematics, and what they feel 
about learning mathematics. Student engagement in 
mathematics refers to students’ motivation to learn 
mathematics, their confidence in their ability to succeed 
in mathematics, and their emotional feelings about 
mathematics. Based on student responses to a series of 
questions, PISA constructed five indices related to these 


variables: 
Motivation 


Interest and enjoyment in mathematics measures an 
individual’s interest and enjoyment in mathematics. 
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Instrumental motivation to learn mathematics reflects 

an individual’s belief that mathematics will be useful 

for future employment or education. Students were 

asked to what extent they are encouraged to learn by 
external rewards such as good job prospects. 

Instrumental motivation is also referred to as belief 
in the usefulness of mathematics. 


Confidence 


Mathematics self-efficacy measures students’ feelings 
of confidence about being able to solve specific 
mathematical problems. Mathematics self-efficacy 
is also referred to as mathematics confidence. 


Mathematics self-concept measures an individual’s 
perception of their ability to learn mathematics. 
Mathematics self-concept is also referred to as 
perceived ability in mathematics. 


Anxiety 


Mathematics anxiety is concerned with feelings of 
helplessness and emotional stress when dealing with 
mathematics. 


Each index was constructed so that the average score 
across the OECD countries is 0 and two-thirds of the scores 
are between -1.0 and 1.0 (i.e. a standard deviation of 1). 
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In this chapter, scores for Canada are compared with 
the OECD average. The OECD average can be used to 
see how a country compares on a given indicator with 
a typical OECD country. The OECD average does not 
take into account the absolute size of the student 
population in each country, i.e., each country 
contributes equally to the average. 


Scag PONCE ON RONDE ANT ON 


Significant differences are calculated by 
constructing a 95% confidence interval around the 
average (for more information on confidence intervals, 
please refer to chapter 1 - A note on statistical 
comparisons). In comparing Canada with the OECD 
average for a given indicator, scores not significantly 
different from zero indicate average levels of the 
attribute measured by a given index. Scores 
significantly above 0 represent above-average levels 
and scores significantly below 0 represent below- 
average levels of the attribute measured by a given 
characteristic. For example, a positive value for 
Canada on the index of instrumental motivation to 
learn mathematics, with a corresponding 95% 
confidence interval whose lower bound is above zero 
(i.e. average=0.23, 95% confidence interval=0.20- 
0.26), means that the average score for Canadian 
15-year-olds on this index is above-average compared 
to the OECD average of zero. 


Li 
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When comparisons are made between Canada 
and the provinces, provincial averages are considered 
different from the Canadian average if their 


confidence intervals do not overlap with the 
confidence interval for Canada. All confidence 
intervals for Canada and the provinces are presented 
in the appendix tables. 


Canadian students believe strongly in the 
usefulness of mathematics to their future 
education and employment 


Motivation to learn is a driving force behind learning 
and Canadian 15-year-old students appear to be well 
motivated to learn mathematics. While Canadian 
students were just as interested in mathematics and 
enjoyed it as much as students in OECD countries as a 
whole, they believed more strongly in its usefulness to 
their future employment and education. 


Motivation to learn can be activated through an 
interest in and enjoyment of mathematics. Compared to 
the OECD average, Canadian 15-year-old students 
reported similar levels of interest in and enjoyment of 
mathematics. While there was variation in the provincial 
averages, the average scores of all provinces were not 
different from the Canadian average with the exception 
of British Columbia where students reported levels of 
interest and enjoyment in mathematics that were below 


the Canadian average (Table 3.1). 


Motivation to learn mathematics may also be driven 
by the belief that mathematics will be useful to one’s 
future job or further studies. Compared to the OECD 
average, Canadian 15-year-olds held an above-average 
belief that mathematics would be useful for their future 
employment and education (Appendix Table B3.1). The 
averages for all provinces were also above the OECD 
average. However, there were differences across the 
provinces. Students in Nova Scotia and Quebec possessed 
the strongest belief, above the Canadian average. The 
average scores for students in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan were not significantly different from the 
Canadian average. Lastly, the average scores for students 
in New Brunswick, Ontario, and British Columbia were 
below the Canadian average, suggesting that they were 
not as positive about the usefulness of mathematics to 
their future jobs and education. 
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Canadian students were more confident that 
they could succeed in mathematics than 
students in all OECD countries combined 


The views that students form about their own 
competence in mathematics may impact on the goals they 
set as well as on their achievement. Compared to the 
OECD average, Canadian students were more confident 
that they could succeed in mathematics. 


Canadian students reported above-average levels 
of mathematics confidence and above-average levels in 
their perceived ability in mathematics. There were, 


however, differences among the provinces (Appendix 
Table B3.1). Compared to the Canadian average, 
students in Quebec and Alberta reported higher levels 
of mathematics confidence; students in Newfoundland 
and Labrador and British Columbia did not diffe: 
significantly from the Canadian average while students 
in the remaining provinces reported lower levels of 
mathematics confidence compared to the Canadian 
average (Table 3.1). Compared to the Canadian average, 
students in Alberta and Quebec reported above-average 
levels in their perceived ability in mathematics while 
students in Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
reported below-average levels (Table 3.1). 


Table 3.1 


Provincial scores on indices of student engagement in mathematics 
relative to the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
significantly higher* than 
the Canadian average 


Interest and enjoyment 
in mathematics 


Provinces performing 
significantly lower* than 
the Canadian average 


British Columbia 


Provinces performing 
the same* as the 
Canadian average 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


Belief in the usefulness Nova Scotia, Quebec 


of mathematics 


Mathematics confidence Quebec, Alberta 


Perceived ability 
in mathematics 


Quebec, Alberta 


Mathematics anxiety Ontario 


New Brunswick, Ontario 
British Columbia 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewa 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
British Columbia 


Manitoba, Ontario 
British Columbia 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia 


sss... _______.._ |e 


* 


Differences in scores are statistically significant only when confidence intervals do not overlap. Provinces performing about the same 
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as Canada as a whole have a confidence interval that overlaps that of Canada. Provinces within each cell are ordered from east to west. 
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Canadian students are slightly less anxious in 
dealing with mathematics than students in all 
OECD countries combined 


Emotional stress in learning mathematics may lead to 
avoidance of mathematics and impede learning. 
Compared to the OECD average, fifteen-year-old 
students in Canada reported slightly lower levels of 
anxiety in dealing with mathematics (see Appendix 
Table B3.1). Students in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, and Nova Scotia reported levels 
of mathematics anxiety below the Canadian average. 
Students in Ontario reported levels of anxiety above the 
Canadian average. The level of anxiety reported by 
students in other provinces was not significantly different 
from the Canadian average (Table 3.1). 


Canadian students with high levels 
of engagement in mathematics have higher 
mathematics performance 


There is a complex and often circular relationship 
between student engagement in mathematics and actual 
performance. For example, the more students succeed in 
mathematics the more likely they are to believe they can 
succeed. he more students believe they can succeed the 
more engaged they will become with learning 
mathematics. The relationship between mathematics 
achievement and the various measures of engagement in 
mathematics is strong. Canadian students reporting high 
levels (one standard deviation above the average) of 


mathematics confidence scored 133 points higher on the 
combined mathematics scale than did students reporting 
low levels (one standard deviation below the average, 
Figure 3.1).This represents a difference of two 
mathematics proficiency levels in mathematics. 


The average combined mathematics score of 
students with high levels of perceived ability in 
mathematics was 111 points higher than the average 
combined mathematics score of students with low levels 
of perceived ability in mathematics. Similarly, the 
difference in the average combined mathematics score 
between students with high and low interest and 
enjoyment in mathematics and students with high and 
low levels of belief in the usefulness of mathematics were 
70 and 62 points respectively (Figure 3.1). Mathematics 
anxiety had a strong negative relationship with 
mathematics performance: the average performance of 
students with high levels of mathematics anxiety was 71 
points lower than the average performance of students 
with low levels of mathematics anxiety. 


The patterns of the effects of student motivation 
(belief in the usefulness of mathematics and interest and 
enjoyment in mathematics), mathematics confidence, and 
mathematics anxiety on mathematics performance across 
the provinces mirror those for Canada. In all provinces, 
students with high levels of student motivation and 
mathematics confidence and low levels of mathematics. 
anxiety outperformed students with low levels of student 
motivation and mathematics confidence and high levels 


of mathematics anxiety (Appendix Table B3.2). 
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Combined mathematics score for students with high mathematics engagement 
compared to students with low mathematics engagement 
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Mathematics 


Belief in the Interest and Perceived ability in Mathematics 
usefulness of enjoyment in mathematics confidence anxiety 
mathematics mathematics ; 
HB Students who are low* on the index [J Students who are high* on the index 
* Students low on a given index are defined as those falling one standard deviation below the average, students high on a given = 


defined as those falling one standard deviation above the average. 


Canadian girls and boys are not equally 
engaged in mathematics 


Students’ mathematics confidence, their perceived 
abilities in mathematics, and their beliefs in the value of 
mathematics for future work and education may have an 
important impact on their course selections, educational 
pathways and career choices. Differences exist between 
the mathematics engagement of Canadian boys and girls 
| (Table 3.2). For example, after controlling for 
mathematics performance, girls reported lower levels of 
confidence in their ability to solve specific mathematical 
problems, lower levels of their perceived ability to learn 
mathematics and higher levels of anxiety in dealing with 
mathematics. Girls were also less likely to believe that 


mathematics will be useful for their future employment 


and education and were more likely to report lower levels 
of interest and enjoyment in mathematics. 


The same pattern was observed across provinces 
with the following exceptions: in Newfoundland and 
Labrador boys and girls with the same level of ability 
did not differ in their level of interest and enjoyment in 
mathematics; girls in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan had higher levels of interest 
and enjoyment in mathematics than males; and in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, both boys and girls with 
the same level of ability reported similar levels of belief 
in the usefulness of mathematics (Table 3.2, Appendix 


Table B3.3). 
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Summary of gender difference in engagement in mathematics controlling 
for mathematics performance, Canada and the provinces 


Interest and enjoyment 
in mathematics 


Belief in usefulness 
of mathematics 


Mathematics 
Anxiety 


Mathematics 
confidence 


Perceived ability in 
mathematics 


Q, 


Canada 


Q 
Q, 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 
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Note: & = boys scored significantly higher on the index 
? = girls scored significantly higher on the index 


O = no significant difference 


Mathematics learning strategies and 
preferences for learning 


Students develop and employ different cognitive 
strategies to learn mathematics. Additionally, some 
students learn better in a competitive learning 
environment while others learn better in a cooperative 
environment. Through a series of questions on the PISA 
student questionnaire, PISA measured the following 
learning strategies in mathematics and preferences for 
learning situations. 


Learning strategies in mathematics 


Memortzation/rehearsal is a learning strategy that 
involves the use of memorization and rehearsing 
techniques and includes learning key themes and 
doing repeated learning of materials. 


Elaboration is a learning strategy that involves 
elaborating mathematics concepts beyond the topic 
at hand such as making connections to related areas 
and thinking about alternative solutions, etc. 


Control 1s a learning strategy that involves planning, 
regulating, and monitoring of learning in 
mathematics. 


Preferences for learning situations 


Preferences for cooperative learning situations reflect the 
preference for cooperative learning such as learning 
in groups. 


Preferences for competitive learning situations reflect 
the preference on striving to be better than others. 


Canadian students are more likely to use 
memorization, elaboration, and control 
strategies 


Compared to the OECD average, Canadian students 
reported higher levels of using memorization and 
rehearsing techniques (learning answers and problems 
off by heart, repeating learning materials, and 
remembering every step in a mathematics procedure) for 
learning mathematics (Appendix Table B3.4). There 
were, however, differences among the provinces 
(Table 3.3). Compared to the Canadian average, students 
in Newfoundland and Labrador, and Alberta reported 
higher levels of memorization and rehearsal strategies, 
students in Prince Edward Island reported lower levels 
while students in the other provinces did not differ from 
the Canadian average (Appendix Table B3.4). However, 
this does not mean that memorization alone defines or 
characterizes Canadian and provincial approaches to 
mathematics. 
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Compared to the OECD average, Canadian 
students also reported slightly higher levels of elaborating 
mathematics concepts beyond the topic at hand such as 
making connections to related areas and thinking about 
alternative solutions. At the provincial level, only students 
in British Columbia differed from the Canadian average 
by reporting lower levels of elaboration strategies 


(Appendix Table B3.4). 


PISA also explored the extent to which students 
take control over their learning of mathematics by 
involving themselves in the planning, regulating and 
monitoring of their learning in mathematics. However, 
it should be noted that there might be notable differences 
in how students from different countries perceive control 
strategies. For example, the degree to which students 
report that they are involved in their learning may depend 
on differences in the culturally-driven expectations of 
the learning process among different countries. 


Compared to the OECD average, Canadian 
students were more likely to make use of these types of 
control strategies. There was a great deal of provincial 
variation in the level of control strategies reported by 
students (Table 3.3). Compared to the Canadian average, 
students in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia reported below-average use of 


control strategies. Students in Newfoundland and 
Labrador and Quebec reported levels above the Canadian 
average (Appendix Table B3.4). 


Canadian students are more likely to prefer 
both cooperative and competitive learning 
situations 


Learning behaviour can also be influenced by stud 
preferences for different kinds of learning situ 
Compared to the OECD average, Canadia nst 

a whole were more likely to express preference: 
cooperative learning such as learning in 
competitive learning such as striving to be bett 
others. It should be noted that preference ; for 

and competitive learning are not mutualh 

each other. Provincial averages did not dif 
Canadian average with the following exceptio 

in Newfoundland and Labrador and New 
reported higher levels of preferences for co 
learning situations; students in Alberta report 
levels of preferences for competitive learnin; 
students in Quebec reported lower levels of pre’ 
for cooperative learning; and students in Prince | 
Island and Manitoba reported lower levels of } 
for competitive learning situations 


Table B3.4). 
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Provincial average scores on indices of learning strategies and 
preferences for learning relative to the Canadian average 
EE 


Provinces performing 
significantly higher* 
than the Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
the same* as the 
Canadian average 


Provinces performing 
significantly lower* than 
the Canadian average 


i 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Alberta 


Memorization/rehearsal 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


Prince Edward Island 


Saskatchewan, British Columbia 


Elaboration strategies 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Quebec 


Control strategies 


Prince Edward Island, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
New Brunswick 


Preferences for 
cooperative learning 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


Quebec 


Alberta, British Columbia 


Preferences for Alberta 


competitive learning 


Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba 


Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia 


* 


Differences in scores are statistically significant only when confidence intervals do not overlap. Provinces performing about the same as 


Canada as a whole have a confidence interval that overlaps that of Canada. Provinces within each cell are ordered from east to west. 


Student learning strategies and preferred 
learning situations are related to mathematics 
performance 


How do learning strategies relate to mathematics 
performance? Do various learning strategies directly 
impact performance or do students with different abilities 
have preferences for different learning strategies? It is 
difficult to determine whether various learning strategies 
directly impact performance or whether students with 
different abilities prefer different learning strategies or 
are in learning situations where different strategies are 
encouraged. For example, while it may be that students 
perform well because of the strategies they use for 
learning, it may also be the case that teachers tailor 
learning for individual students by encouraging high- 
performing students and low-performing students to use 
different learning strategies. 


Overall, learning strategies were related to 


mathematics performance but the difference was not as 
pronounced as those observed for student engagement 


(Figure 3.2). Students who exhibited high levels of | 


control strategies (one standard deviation above the - 


average) scored 49 points higher than did students who 
exhibited low levels (one standard deviation below the 
average). The use of memorization and rehearsal 
strategies, as well as elaboration strategies, was also 
positively related to mathematics achievement. For each 
of these indices, students who exhibited high levels scored 
34 and 43 points higher respectively than students who 
exhibited low levels. 


While preferences for competitive learning 
situations were positively related to mathematics 
achievement, preferences for cooperative learning were 
not significantly related to achievement. Students with 
high levels of preference for competitive learning 
situations scored 52 points higher than did students with 
low levels of preference. 
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Combined mathematics score for students with high levels of various learning strategies 
and preferences for learning compared to students with low levels 
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HM Students who are low* on the index 


High performers exhibit different learning 
strategies and preferences for learning situations than low 
achievers. 


Table 3.4 shows the average score on the various 
indices of learning strategies and preferences for learning 
situations for high and low performers on the combined 
mathematics scale!. This table shows that high and low 
performers in mathematics prefer a different set of 
learning strategies. Overall, high performers tended to 


[] Students who are high* on the index 


Students low on a given index are defined as those falling one standard deviation below the mean. Students high on a given index are 
defined as those falling one standard deviation above the mean. 


report higher levels of elaboration and control strategies 
than low performers. High performers also reported 
higher preferences for competitive learning environments 
whereas low performers reported higher preferences for 
cooperative learning. The same patterns were observed 
in all provinces with the exception of Quebec. In Quebec, 
high performers reported lower levels of both 
memorization strategies and elaboration strategies than 


low performers (Appendix Table B3.5). 
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Table 3.4 | 


Average score for learning strategies and preferences for learning: 
low versus high performers on the combined mathematics scale, Canada 
ee ee eee —_—— 


Low performers on the 
combined mathematics scale 


High performers on the 
combined mathematics scale 


Standard 


Index Standard Index 

average error average error 
i ETE 
Memorization/rehearsal strategies 0.00 (0.04) 0.24 (0.02) 
Control strategies -0.25 (0.04) 0.24 (0.03) 
Elaboration strategies 0.09 (0.03) 0.23 (0.02) 
Preferences for cooperative learning 0.19 (0.04) -0.02 (0.02) 
Preferences for competitive learning 0.09 (0.03) 0.44 (0.03) 


Note: Low performers are defined as those who score below 420 points on the combined mathematics scale which corresponds to a 


proficiency level of one or less. High performers are defined as those who score above 606 points on the combined mathematics _ 


scale, which corresponds to a proficiency level of five or higher. 


Summary 


The results from this chapter show that student 
engagement in mathematics is related to mathematics 
achievement. Both provincially and Canada-wide, 
students with high levels of mathematics confidence 
performed the equivalent of two proficiency levels higher 
(133 points) on the combined mathematics scale than 
did students with low levels. Students with high levels 
of mathematics anxiety performed the equivalent of one 
proficiency level lower (71 points) in mathematics than 
did students with low levels. Motivation to learn 
mathematics as measured by interest and enjoyment in 
mathematics and belief in the usefulness of mathematics 
was also positively related to achievement. It is difficult 
to disentangle the associations observed between 
mathematics engagement and performance. For example, 
are high motivation and confidence and reduced anxiety 
the causes of strong performance or by-products of doing 
well in mathematics? Nevertheless, the strong link 
between student engagement in mathematics and 
mathematics performance suggest that high motivation 
and self-confidence and low mathematics anxiety are 
important outcomes in themselves. 


Of particular interest is the finding that even when 
controlling for ability, girls consistently show much lower 
interest and enjoyment in mathematics, lower self-related 
beliefs and higher levels of mathematics anxiety than 


boys. This gender inequity may contribute to gender 


differences in the educational and occupational career 


choices. 


Learning strategies and preferences for learning 
were not as strongly related to mathematics performance 
as was student engagement. However, the results revealed 
that high and low performers in mathematics had 


: 


different learning strategies and preferences for learning. — 
While high performers in mathematics were more likely 
to prefer memorization/rehearsal, elaboration and control - 


strategies and competitive learning environments, low 
performers were more likely to prefer cooperative 
learning environments. 


Notes 


ok Low performers are defined as those who score below 420 
points on the combined mathematics scale which 
corresponds to a proficiency level of one or less. High 
performers are defined as those who score above 606 points 
on the combined mathematics scale which corresponds to a 
proficiency level of five or higher. 
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Chapter 4 


The relationship 


between 


family characteristics, home 
environment, and mathematics 


performance 


Parental education, occupation, 
and student performance 


As shown in Chapter 1, the mathematics performance 
of students differed considerably across countries and 
across provinces. The previous chapter discussed how 
these differences may be related to attitudes and 
perceptions of students. This chapter examines two 
important family characteristics — parental education and 
occupation — and how they relate to overall mathematics 
performance. 


Parents play an important role in how students 
learn. Aside from being actively involved in their 
childrens’ education, parents also provide a home 
environment that can impact learning. Parents serve as a 
model for learning, determine the educational resources 
available in the home, and hold particular attitudes and 
values towards education. Although it is difficult to 
examine the home environment of each student, the 
educational attainment and occupation of parents reflect 
the values and resources with which parents create this 
environment. 


Parental education and occupation are two major 
components of the socio-economic status (SES) of a 
student. The association between student SES and test 


performance describes the relative advantage or 
disadvantage that can be explained by family 
circumstances. Just as each student can be described by 
his or her home environment, so can a school be described 
by the family background of its students (school socio- 
economic background). 


This chapter begins with an examination of the 
relationships of parental education and occupation to 
overall mathematics performance. The next section looks 
to see if the relationship between socio-economic 
background and mathematics performance differs across 
provinces. The chapter ends with a discussion of how 
schools and school systems may moderate the effects of 
individual socio-economic background. 


High parental education is associated with 
higher mathematics performance 


In PISA 2003, students were asked to indicate the highest 
level of education attained by each of their parents/ 
guardians. The categories were: No education, 
Elementary school, Junior high or middle school, High 
school, College, and University. In Canada, very few 
parents were reported to have less than high school 
education. Therefore, the lowest four categories were 


grouped together as High school or less. The highest 


Ci 
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level of parental education for a family is considered. For 
example, for a student whose father had a college diploma 
and whose mother had a university degree, the level of 


parental education would be university. Figure 4.1 shows 

the proportion of students in each province with each 

level of parental education. 
| 


Parental educational attainment in Canadian provinces. 
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The results displayed in Figure 4.1 illustrate the 
education levels of the adults that 15-year-olds in each 
province and Canada overall are most likely to encounter 
in their everyday lives (their own parents and the parents 
of their peers). The proportions at each level of education 
can be described as the educational context of 15-year- 
olds in each province. The value of education may be 
reinforced when students are surrounded by adults who 
demonstrate its worth by investing the necessary time 
and money (e.g., direct costs such as tuition fees, cost of 
books, room and board, and indirect costs such as lost 
wages during the time of study) to pursue higher 
education. This context was different across provinces. 
In Newfoundland and Labrador, over half of the students 
had parents whose highest educational attainment was 
high school or less. In contrast, four of every ten students 
had at least one parent with a university education in 
Alberta, Ontario, and Manitoba. 


Students whose parents had a higher level of 
education tended to perform better in mathematics than 


students whose parents had a lower level of education. | 
For Canada as a whole, the average score of students | 
whose parents had high school or less was 515, while 
the average performance of the students whose parents | 
had college level and university education were, 
respectively, 531 and 553. The difference in average 
performance between students whose parents had 

university education versus high school or less was around 

two-thirds of a proficiency level. These results suggest a 

positive relationship between the educational level of the 

parents and the performance of their children in 

mathematics. This relationship is displayed in Figure 4.2. 

Each bar shows the performance of typical students 

within each level of parental education in each province. 

The length of each bar represents the range of 
mathematics scores between the 25" percentile and the 

75" percentile in each group. Therefore, each bar 

represents 50% of students, while 25% scored below the 

bottom limit of the bar and 25% scored above the top 

limit. 
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Parental education and student performance in mathematics in Canadian provinces 
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Figure 4.2 reveals that, while higher parental 
education tended to be associated with higher 
mathematics performance, there was substantial overlap 
of performance between the different levels of parental 
education. Many students whose parents had high school 
education or less outperformed students whose parents 
had university education. Given the wide range of student 
performance within each group, it is clear that the success 
of many students appears to be dependent on factors 


other than their parents’ level of education. For example, 
as shown in Figure 4.3, although most of the students 
whose performance was in the top 15% of students had 
at least one parent with a university education, one in 
four of these highest performing students had parents 
with only high school or less. Further, one in four of the 
students whose performance was in the bottom 15% also 
had at least one parent with a university degree. 


Parental education of high and low performing students in Canada 
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Parental occupation is related to the 
skills used by parents 


In PISA 2003, students were asked to report the 


occupations held by both their mother and father. These 
occupations have been grouped into six categories 
according to the types of skills that are associated with ° 


each occupation (see text box “Describing Parental 
Occupation with the International Standard 
Classification of Occupation (ISCO)’). Some examples 
of the occupations that characterise each category are 
provided as follows: 


Higher service: lawyers, scientists, executive officers 
of large corporations and divisional managers 
Lower service: laboratory technicians, midwives, 
computer programmers, insurance salespersons, 
real estate brokers, managers of small businesses 
Routine clerical/sales: administrative assistants, 
client information clerks, cashiers, sales assistants 
Skilled manual: carpenters, welders, jewellery 
makers, upholsterers, engine machinists 
Semi-unskilled manual: manufacturing machine 
operators, taxi drivers, building cleaners 
Farmers/ farm managers: supervisory farm 
workers, self-employed farmers 


Describing Parental Occupation with the International 
Standard Classification of Occupation (ISCO) 


PISA 2003 asked students if their parents were working, and if so, what type of work they did. The responses were then 
assigned to specific categories in a classification system called the International Standard Classification of Occupation 
(ISCO). ISCO uses a four-digit code to describe different occupations, where each digit represents a particular group of 
occupations within a broader group. The first digit in ISCO distinguishes ten major groups: 


1000 Legislators, Senior Officials and Managers 

2000 Professionals 

3000 Technicians and Associate Professionals 

4000 Clerks 

5000 Service Workers and Shop and Market Sales Workers 
6000 = Skilled Agricultural and Fishery Workers 

7000 Craft and Related Trades Workers 

8000 Plant and Machine Operators and Assemblers 

9000 Elementary Occupations 


0000 Armed Forces Personnel 


Within these groups, there are 28 sub-major groups, 116 minor groups and 390 unit groups. Each of the groups 
and units are defined by the specific skills associated with the occupations rather than industry or income. This framework 
allows ISCO to describe the activities of each person’s occupation. The level of description may be very specific, 
depending on the number of ISCO digits used. For example, the specific occupation Computer systems designers, 
analysts and programmers has a four-digit ISCO code of 2131; it falls within the three-digit minor group of Computing 
professionals (2130) and also within the sub-major group of occupations Physical, mathematical and engineering science 
professionals (2100). 


Using the detailed information provided by ISCO, several methods have been developed to translate the ISCO 
categories into categories that can be used to further group or order individuals according to the social status, prestige, 
or skill level associated with their occupations. This chapter uses two of the methods described in Ganzeboom and 
Treiman (1996)'. The first, referred to as the EGP classification, first identifies workers according to whether their 
occupations are manual or non-manual. Within these two broad groups, workers can have varying skill levels or be self- 
employed or not. Only six of the 11 EGP categories (1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 11) are used in this report. These groups accounted for 
the parental occupations of 97% of Canadian 15-year-olds. The second method, referred to as the International Socio- 
economic Index (ISEI), adapts the ISCO framework to describe the status associated with each occupation. Social 
status has been defined as the degree to which each occupation converts education into earnings. For example, 
occupations which tend to reward higher-educated individuals are associated with higher status. Conversely, occupations 
where earnings are not strongly related to education have lower status. For students with more than one working 
parent, highest occupational status was used to assign a single parental occupation. This measure has been used with 
other indicators to create the overall index of socio-economic status associated with each student’s home environment. 


1. Ganzeboom, H.B.G. & DJ. Treiman. 1996. “Internationally comparable measures of occupational status for the 1988 
International Standard Classification of Occupations.” Social Science Research. 25:201-239 
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Parental occupation is an indicator of the 
education-related skills used by parents. The relationship 
between parental education and occupation is illustrated 
in Figure 4.4. As the level of parental education 
attainment increased, parents of 15-year-olds were more 
likely to participate in service occupations with both high 
and low skill requirements, and were less likely to 


Figure 4.4 


participate in routine or manual occupations. Conversely, 
individuals with lower education were more likely to be 
manual worker and self-employed farmers, both skilled 
and unskilled. This relationship between education and 
occupation is not surprising, because many service and 
professional occupations also have specific education or 
certification requirements. 
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Parental occupation may influence student 
performance in many ways. For example, occupation- 
related income may determine access to learning 
opportunities and resources thus impacting learning 
outcomes. The role of education and the types of skills 
associated with different occupations and modeled by 
parents may motivate students to develop their own skills 
in particular ways. Parental occupation may also influence 
how students perceive the value of mathematics learning, 
their beliefs about the usefulness of mathematics, and 
the learning environment at home. 


The relationship between student mathematics 
performance and parental occupational category is shown 
in Figure 4.5. Each bar represents the range of 
mathematics scores between the 25" and 75" percentiles. 
If occupation is considered as an indicator of parental 
skill use, it appears that students whose parents worked 
in occupations with greater skill requirements also 
performed better in mathematics. However, the large 
overlap between groups also indicates that there are still 
large differences within each occupational category. Some 
of these differences may be explained by the specific skills 


parents use in their occupations. 
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Parental occupation and student mathematics performance in Canada 
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To illustrate this point, the average mathematics 
performance of students with selected parental 
occupations defined using the International Standard 
Classification of Occupation (ISCO) is displayed in Table 
4.1. The ISCO sub-major group 2100 (Physical, 
mathematical & engineering science professionals) is the 
only occupational group characterised specifically by the 
use of advanced mathematics. The other four 
occupational groups selected for this comparison are 
professional or managerial occupations typically 
associated with at least a college education and higher- 
than-average income. Even among these relatively 
advantaged students, those whose parents had 
occupations that specifically require mathematics skill 
(group 2100) tended to perform higher than other 


students. 


Table 4.1 


Mathematics performance of students with 
parents in high-skill service occupations 


ISCO Description of Standard 
group typical occupations Average error 
2100 Physical, mathematical and 

engineering science professionals 598 8.23) 
2300 Teaching professionals 581 5.10 
2200 Technicians and associated 

professionals 561 (2.93) 
1000 Legislators, senior officials, 

executives and managers 549 (3.60) 
3000 Life science and health 

professionals 547 (5.06) 


Although parental income may result in greater 
opportunities and resources, it appears to play a secondary 
role to the skill use associated with parental occupation. 
For example, occupations in the ISCO major group 1000 
(legislators, senior officials, executives and managers) are 
associated with higher income than most other 
occupations”. However, students with parents in this 
group performed almost one proficiency level lower than 
those with parents whose occupations were directly 
related to mathematics use. 


Looking at occupation highlights the importance 
of home environment in developing the skills of students. 
Like parental education, parental occupation is an 
indicator of the influences present in the home of each 
student. Although many other factors contribute to a 
child’s home environment, examination of these variables 
reinforces the idea that parental role modeling may be 
an important influence on a student’s learning. To better 
understand the role of the home environment for 
mathematics performance, the section below examines a 
summary measure of the resources, possessions, and 
values in each student’s home called socio-economic status 
(SES) and its relationship with student performance. 
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Socio-economic status and student 
performance 


Socio-economic status (SES) is a term used to summarise 
a variety of factors, including parental education and 
occupation, which influence student performance. In 
PISA 2003, SES is measured by an index that includes 
information describing family structure, parental 
education and occupation, parental labour market 
participation, and whether a student’s family has specific 
educational and cultural possessions at home. This index 
is standardized to have an average of 0 and standard 
deviation of 1 across all OECD countries. 


The averages of SES for Canada and the provinces 
are reported in Table 4.2. The average student in Canada 
had a relative socio-economic advantage compared to 
15-year-olds in all OECD countries combined. There 
were substantial differences in the distributions of SES 
between provinces. As shown in Table 4.2, the provinces 
can be divided into three groups in terms of SES. Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Ontario comprise one group, 
characterised by average SES higher than the Canadian 
average. The second group includes the wide range of 
average SES in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Quebec that was slightly lower 
than Canada overall. The last group contains New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland and Labrador with 
average SES much lower than Canada. Although 
students in all provinces tend to be more advantaged than 
15-year-olds in all OECD countries combined, the 
differences across provinces suggest that all students in 
Canada may not have access to the same resources or 
opportunities. 


Table 4.2 


Socio-economic status in Canadian provinces 


Index Standard Standard 

average error deviation 

Canada 0.45 (0.02) 0.82 
Alberta 0.58 (0.05) 0.81 
British Columbia 0.52 (0.03) 0.80 
Ontario 0.52 (0.03) 0.74 
Manitoba 0.37 (0.03) 0.82 
Saskatchewan 0.35 (0.03) 0.80 
Nova Scotia 0.34 (0.02) 0.83 
Prince Edward Island 0:31 (0.02) 0.84 
Quebec 0.30 (0.03) 0.83 
New Brunswick OF25 (0.01) 0.85 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.25 0.02) 0.89 


Socio-economic gradients show that some 
provincial differences in performance can be 
explained by differences in socio-economic 
conditions 


Students with higher SES tended to perform better in 
mathematics than students with lower SES, but there 
were also large differences in performance among 
students with similar SES. This relationship is illustrated 
in Figure 4.6. The pattern of dots, or the scatter plot, is 
illustrated using the socio-economic backgrounds and 
mathematics scores of 500 randomly selected Canadian 
students. The relationship between SES and performance 
in mathematics for students in Canada is represented by 
the solid line passing through the centre of this scatter 
plot. This line predicts the mathematics performance of 
students based on their level of SES. The endpoints of 
the linevare the 25 and /5" percentiles of SES. 
Therefore, the line represents the relationship and 
distribution of SES and mathematics performance of a 
typical range of students. The dashed line illustrates the 
relationship for students in all OECD countries 
combined. 


These lines are referred to as socio-economic 
gradients, because they summarise the impact of socio- 
economic status on student performance. The OECD 
gradient is longer because Canadian students are much 
more similar to each other in terms of SES than are other 
students in the OECD. The slope of the OECD gradient 
is greater than that of the Canadian gradient because 
the differences in performance of students with different 
levels of SES are greater in the OECD than in Canada. 
The strength of the relationship between SES and 
performance, given in parentheses, is measured on a scale 
from 0 to 1. The value of 0.10 for Canada indicates that 
10% of the variance in student performance in Canada 
can be explained by SES. If SES were a perfect predictor 
of performance in Canada, the strength of the gradient 
would be 1 and all points would lie on the gradient. 
However, at every level of SES in Canada, there is still 
substantial variability in student performance. In the 
OECD, 22% of the differences in performance of 
students in OECD countries are explained by SES, 
indicating a much stronger gradient. The shorter line, 
shallower slope and lower strength of the Canadian 
gradient indicate that students in Canada tend to have a 
more equitable distribution of resources and that 
differences in the level of these resources do not matter 
as much to performance in Canada as in OECD 
countries overall. 
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figure 4.6 
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Gradients may be used to examine the extent to 
which groups of students perform differently from other 
groups due to differences in SES. At all comparable levels 
between the 25% and 75" percentiles, the Canadian 
gradient is higher than the OECD gradient, suggesting 
that most students in Canada performed better, on 
average, than students in OECD countries regardless of 
SES. However, the two gradients are not parallel. At 
higher levels of SES, the OECD countries gradient 
becomes closer to the Canadian gradient and, if it were 
to be extended further, would intersect Canada’s gradient 
around the SES value of 1.00. The closeness of the 
gradients at high levels of SES suggests that high SES 
students perform similarly, regardless of whether they 
attend school in Canada or on average OECD countries. 
Thus, some of the difference in average performance 
between the OECD countries and Canada can be 
explained by a) the greater relative disadvantage of low- 
SES students in the OECD, and b) the lower SES of 


students in OECD countries overall. 


Across most Canadian provinces, the gradients are 
similar in length, slope and strength to the gradient for 
all Canadian students (Figure 4.7). This similarity 
suggests that, in all provinces, the disparity in 
performance between students of different SES is of 
similar magnitude. In most provinces, around 10% of 


the differences in student performance can be explained 
by differences in SES. The exception is Manitoba, where 
the relationship is less pronounced, and Newfoundland 
and Labrador, where the relationship is more 
pronounced. 


The relative positions of the gradients illustrate how 
provincial differences in SES relate to differences in 
performance. Alberta’s higher levels of SES are associated 
with higher average performance, but its gradient does 
not overlap or intersect any others, suggesting that 
students in Alberta would still perform better on average 
than students in other provinces with comparable levels 
of SES. The closeness of the Quebec gradient to Alberta's 
suggests that performance in Quebec would be more 
comparable if Quebec students had similar SES as their 
peers in Alberta. Although British Columbia had a 
higher average performance than Quebec, the gradient 
in British Columbia is lower than that in Quebec at all 
levels of SES. This comparison suggests that the high 
performance of students in British Columbia is related 
to their higher-than-average SES. The gradients of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick intersect, despite having 
similar slopes, indicating that much of the difference 
between these provinces in average performance may be 
explained by differences in their distributions of SES. 
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The low position of the gradient in Prince Edward Island 
indicates that students in Prince Edward Island tend to 
perform lower than students in other provinces regardless 


of their level of SES. 


The socio-economic composition of schools 
can help or hinder student learning by 
compounding the effect of individual SES 


Both theory and empirical evidence suggest that students’ 
knowledge and behaviour, including academic outcomes, 
are influenced by the characteristics of the schools they 
attend. Schools can be characterized by the socio- 
economic composition of their student population. 
Schools may have higher or lower average SES, 


depending on whether their students are predominantly 
from low or high SES families. Schools may also differ 
in how they mix students from different backgrounds. 
Schools are more segregated if most of the students tend 
to have the same level of SES or more inclusive if students 
come from a variety of backgrounds. To some extent, 
the socio-economic background of the school population 
may reflect the socio-economic conditions of the 
community where the school is located and thus be a 
community characteristic as well as a school 
characteristic. In other jurisdictions, however, it may also 
be the result of administrative decisions affecting student 
intake, either through the definition of school catchment 
areas or the degree to which students and families are 
able to choose schools and school programs. 


Figure 4.7 
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Earlier in this chapter, the importance of SES was 
discussed. However, schools play an important role in 
moderating the effects of individual SES. Figure 4.8 
shows the typical range (25% to 75" percentiles) of 
mathematics scores of students in schools with different 
socio-economic composition after controlling for 
individual socio-economic background. Schools were 
grouped into the lowest, middle, and highest thirds of 
average SES. Even if all students had similar socio- 


economic backgrounds, students tended to perform 
better, on average, in schools with higher average SES. 
This tendency suggests that students are not only affected 
by the socio-economic circumstances of their own 
parents, but by those of their peers as well. This may 
have a positive effect for students surrounded by positive 
peer influences and role models, but it may also doubly- 
disadvantage students from lower SES families attending 
school with other students from similar backgrounds. 
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However, there is a great deal of overlap in the modeled by parents through pursuit of education and 
distributions, indicating that even if all students and occupations may have a greater influence on student 
schools had similar SES, there would still be differences — performance than the income or prestige associated with 
in student performance. the attainment of these goals. 


Parents may also model the value of skills and 
Summary learning by developing a positive home environment for 
their children. Such an environment includes role models 
who demonstrate the value of skills and learning as well 
as resources and opportunities to learn. Socio-economic 
status (SES) was used as a measure to describe the relative 
advantage associated with a student’s home environment. 
Canadian students tend to be more advantaged than 
students in all OECD countries combined, but students 
in some provinces are more advantaged than others. In 
every province, students with higher SES tend to perform 
better in mathematics. Furthermore, students tend to 
have better performance when they attend schools with | 
students from high SES backgrounds, regardless of their _ 
Parental occupation was also related to the own families’ SES. | 
mathematics performance of students. Specifically, | 
students whose parents had occupations requiring | 
advanced mathematics skills performed over a full N 
ote 


performance level higher than other students whose 


The results from this chapter revealed that the home 
environment of a student is related to mathematics 
performance. In all provinces, students whose parents 
had a university education performed almost a full 
proficiency level higher than those whose parents had 
high school or less. However, there were still many 
Canadian students whose parents had high school or less 
with higher mathematics scores than students with 
university-educated parents. Parental education 1s 
associated with, but does not determine, performance 
for students. 


parents had occupations associated with similareducation 27. Statistics Canada. 2003. Earnings of Canadians, 2001 | 
and income. These results suggest that the value of skills Census. Catalogue no. 97F0019XCB2001000. Ottawa. 
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Conclusion 


Ensuring that Canadian students acquire the skills and 
knowledge to participate fully in a knowledge-based 
economy and society is a goal shared by all levels of 
government and by the Canadian population. Will 
Canadian youth be well equipped to compete in 
tomorrow's economy? Have they developed a foundation 


of knowledge and skills for lifelong learning? 


The OECD Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) was first conducted in 2000. It 
compares how 15-year-old students from Canada 
perform in three domains - mathematics, reading, and 
science - in comparison with their peers from other 
countries. Each PISA assessment provides more detailed 
information on one of the three domains. Reading was 
the major domain in 2000 and mathematics in 2003. In 
addition to having reading and science as minor domains, 
the 2003 assessment also assessed problem-solving skills. 


The PISA 2000 results were positive for Canada 
since the students’ performances were among the highest 
and most equitably distributed. Results from this report 
on PISA 2003 also show that 15-year-old students in 
Canada performed well in all four domains assessed, 
relative to their international peers. 


Canadian 15-year-olds performed well in 
mathematics 


Students from only two countries (Hong Kong-China 
and Finland) outperformed Canada’s 15-year-olds in 
mathematics. The PISA 2003 design allowed for an 
examination of four sub-domains corresponding to four 
content areas in mathematics: space and shape; change and 
relationships, quantity, and uncertainty. Canadian students 
performed less well in the space and shape sub-domain 
relative to their performance in the three other sub- 


domains. They were outperformed by eight countries in 
space and shape compared to only one or two countries in 
the other sub-domains. Further study is needed to 
understand why the performance of Canadian students 
was lower in space and shape relative to the other three 
sub-domains. 


The mathematical abilities of students are also 
described using six proficiency levels. A higher 
proportion of Canadian students performed at the two 
highest proficiency levels (Levels 5 and 6) compared to 
the OECD average. Furthermore, a lower proportion of 
15-year-old Canadians performed at Level 1 or below. 
Using these proficiency levels, it is also possible to express 
the differences not only in terms of statistical significance, 
but also in terms of differences in mathematical abilities. 
The difference between the country with the highest 
overall mathematics result (Hong Kong-China) and the 
result for Canada is equivalent to less than a third of a 
proficiency level. On the other hand, Canadian 15-year- 
old students scored more than half a proficiency level 


above the OECD average. 


It is possible to compare performance in the two 
mathematics sub-domains included in both PISA 2000 
and 2003. For Canada and most countries for which a 
comparison is possible, there was no change in the 
performance on space and shape while there was an 
improvement in the performance on change and 
relationships. 


At the provincial level, all provinces performed at 
or above the OECD average in mathematics. 
Furthermore, students from Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Quebec performed as well as those from the top 
performing countries. Examining provincial results in 
mathematics by proficiency levels reveals some important 
differences. Students from Alberta performed around half 
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a proficiency level higher, or more, than students from 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island on 
the combined mathematics scale. On the other hand, 
students from Prince Edward Island were outperformed 
by about half a proficiency level or more by students from 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, and 
Alberta. 


Between 2000 and 2003, Canadian students’ 
performance remained unchanged in reading 
but was lower in science 


Canadian 15-year-olds also performed well in the other 
domains measured by PISA. Only Finland outperformed 
Canada in reading, while four countries outperformed 
Canada in science and problem solving (Finland, Japan, 


Hong Kong-China, Korea). 
Compared with PISA 2000, the average reading 


performance of Canadian 15-year-olds remained 
unchanged in PISA 2003. On the other hand, the average 
science performance was lower in PISA 2003. While this 
decrease cannot be seen as a trend, it warrants further 
analysis. Since science will be the major domain of PISA 
2006, the third cycle of PISA will provide additional 
insight on how well equipped Canadian students are in 
this domain, will allow for a relative estimate of trend in 
performance, and will provide additional insight into the 
factors associated with science performance. 


All provinces did well in the three minor domains 
of reading, science, and problem solving and performed 
at or above the OECD average with one exception: 
Prince Edward Island performed below the OECD 
average in science. In fact, students from Alberta 
performed equally well as students from the top 
performing countries in all three domains. Similarly, the 
performance of the students from British Columbia was 
as good as students from the top performing countries 
in reading. Although most provinces performed at or 
above the OECD average, differences in performance 
among the provinces in all four PISA domains raise 
interesting questions of equity across Canada. 


Boys significantly outperformed girls in 
mathematics, but the magnitude of the 
difference is small 


Another matter that warrants further analysis is the 
gender difference in performance. In 27 countries, 
including Canada, boys’ outperformed girls in 
mathematics. However, it should be noted that the 
magnitude of the difference in Canada was small, 
representing only about a sixth of a proficiency level. 
Furthermore, there was no detectable difference between 
boys and girls in three provinces (Prince Edward Island, 


Quebec, and Saskatchewan). 


As was the case in PISA 2000, there was a relatively 
large difference favouring girls in reading. This difference 
was significant in all but one country and in all provinces. 
As was the case with mathematics, boys performed. 
significantly higher than girls in science in Canada 
overall. However, among the provinces, the difference 
was significant in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba. 
There was no gender difference in problem solving in | 
Canada and in most provinces. | 


Differences in performance between students 
in the French-language and English-language _ 
school systems varied by province and subject | 
Except for Ontario, there was no difference in the. 
mathematics performance between students in the 
English-language and French-language school systems. | 


In Ontario, students in the French-language school 
system performed lower than their peers in the English-_ 
language school system in mathematics as well as in | 
reading, science, and problem solving. On the other hand, | 
in Quebec there was no difference between the French-_ 
language and English-language school systems in any of 
the domains assessed. | 


The performance of students in the French-| 
language school system from New Brunswick and Nova. 
Scotia was lower in reading, science and problem solving 
as was the performance of students from the French-. 
language school system in Manitoba in reading and 
science. | 
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Mathematics confidence and anxiety are 
strongly related to achievement 


The results presented in this report also reveal that 
student engagement in mathematics is related to 
achievement. In fact, students with high mathematics 
confidence performed around two proficiency levels 
higher than did students with low confidance. 
Furthermore, students with high mathematical anxiety 
performed the equivalent of one proficiency level lower 
than students with low anxiety. These results suggest that 
high Mathematics confidence and low mathematics 
anxiety may be important outcomes on their own. 


Family background characteristics are related 
to student performance 


Family background characteristics were also related to 
student performance in mathematics. In all provinces, 
15-year-old students whose parents had a university 
degree performed about two-thirds of a proficiency level 
higher than those whose parents had high school 
education or less. Additionally, students whose parents 
had an occupation requiring advanced mathematics 
performed almost one proficiency level higher than other 
students whose parents had occupations associated with 
similar education and income but whose occupation did 
not require advanced mathematics. 


Students from families with higher socio-economic 
status also tended to perform better in mathematics. 
However, socio-economic status had a smaller impact 


on mathematics achievement in Canada than in all 


OECD countries combined. 


The socio-economic composition of schools 
influences mathematics achievement 


Students who attended schools with students from higher 
socio-economic status (SES) backgrounds performed 
better in mathematics regardless of the SES of their 
family. This finding suggests that students are not only 
affected by the socio-economic circumstances of thei! 
own parents, but by those of their peers as well. However, 
there is a great deal of overlap in the distributions of 
student performance by the socio-economic composition 
of the schools they attend. This finding indicates that 
even if all students and schools had similar socio 
economic status, there would still be differences i 
student performance. 


The performance of Canadian 15-year-olds merits 
recognition yet also raises some concerns. Overall, when 
compared with their peers in other participating 
countries, Canadian students did well on the PISA 2003 
assessment. However, significant provincial differences 
in many domains exist. Furthermore, the relatively lower 
performance in the space and shape sub-domain and th¢ 


science domain as well as the lower performance in 
science between PISA 2000 and PISA 2003 are 
noteworthy. Nevertheless, the performance of Canadia 
youth in the PISA assessment is promising to their future 
and the future of Canada. 


© SchoolNet, Industry Canada 
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Appendix A 


PISA sampling procedures 
and response rates 


The accuracy of PISA survey results depends on the 
quality of the information on which the sample is based 
as well as the sampling procedures. The PISA sample 
for Canada was based on a two-stage stratified sample. 
The first stage consisted of sampling individual schools 
in which 15-year-old students were enrolled. Schools 
were sampled systematically with probabilities 
proportional to size, the measure of size being a function 
of the estimated number of eligible (15-year-old) 
students enrolled. A minimum of 150 schools were 
required to be selected in each country. In Canada, a 
much larger sample of schools was selected in order to 
produce reliable estimates for each province and for each 
of the language systems in the five provinces where these 
populations were separately sampled (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba). 


The second stage of the selection process sampled 
students within sampled schools. Once schools were 
selected, a list of each sampled school’s 15-year-old 
students was prepared. From this list, 35 students were 
then selected with equal probability. All 15-year old 
students were selected if fewer than 35 were enrolled. 
Additionally, in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick and in the French-language school 
system in Manitoba, more than 35 students were selected 
in order to meet sample size requirements. 


In order to minimize the potential for response bias, 
data quality standards in PISA require minimum 
Participation rates for schools and students. At the 


national level, a minimum response rate of 85% was 
required for schools initially selected. School response 
rates were also considered acceptable where the initial 
school response rate was between 65% and 85% and 
replacement schools were used to achieve a school 
response rate of 85% or higher. Schools with student 
participation rates between 25% and 50% were not 
counted as participating schools, but data for these 
schools were included in the database. Schools with 
student participation rates of less than 25% were not 
counted as participating and their data were excluded 
from the database. 


PISA also requires a minimum student 
participation rate of 80% within all participating schools 
combined (original sample and replacements) at the 
national level. 


Table A1 shows the response rates for schools and 
students, before and after replacement, for Canada and 
the 10 provinces. At the national level 1,162 schools were 
selected to participate in PISA and 1,040 of these initially 
selected schools participated. Rather than calculating 
school participation rates by dividing the number of 
participating schools by the total number of schools, 
school response rates were weighted based on 15-year- 
old enrollment numbers in each school. 


With the exception of Ontario, school response 
rates across the provinces were 95% or higher. In Ontario, 
the school response rate was 64.3% after replacement. 
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Table A1 


PISA 2003 school and student response rates 
2. 


Total number 


School School of students Total 

Total number response response sampled number of Weighted 

of selected rate before rate after (participating and students student 

schools replacement replacement not participating) participating participation 

(participating rate after 

and not weighted weighted un- un- replacement 

Provinces participating) N %* N %o* weighted weighted weighted weighted (%) 

ee eee ——EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE—_—_—_————— 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador 111 108 98.8 108 98.8 2,606 5,913 2,301 52S 88.2 

Prince Edward Island 26 26 100.0 26 100.0 1,832 1,832 1,653 1,653 90.2 

Nova Scotia 118 ialz 98.8 117 98.8 3,308 10,274 2,871 8,917 86.8 

New Brunswick 76 76 100.0 76 100.0 4,209 8,341 3,781 7,480 89.7 

Quebec 138 131 96.9 131 96.9 3,918 (MSs COON 61,286 85.9 

Ontario 202 116 Sor 138 64.3 4,055 81,701 3,230 63,673 77.9 

Manitoba 126 ile 93.7 120 95.9 3,108 WA PAT 2,/78 10,605 86.8 

Saskatchewan 122 112 95.2 112 95.2 2,657 11,939 2,390 10,478 87.8 

Alberta 119 115 94.9 116 95.2 Dit 34,504 2,442 29,587 85.8 

British Columbia 124 122 98.9 122 98.9 3,429 40,622 2,949 34,935 86.0 

Canada 1,162 1,040 80.0 1,066 84.4 31,899 278,716 27,712 233,829 83.9 


School response rates were weighted based on 15-year-old enrollment 


As response rates were lower than anticipated in 
Ontario, a detailed analysis was undertaken in this 
province to detect whether non-participation of schools 
was concentrated in one specific area, 1.e. if there appeared 
to be a bias. To do this, the distribution of the non- 
participating schools was examined by school size and 
sector (French and English), by urban/rural and by 
public/private sector. Information on these characteristics 
was available for all schools, whether they participated 
in PISA or not. There were no differences in the 
distribution of various characteristics between in-scope 


schools and participating schools. Further analysis 


revealed that the distribution of schools by school board 
was similar for both in-scope schools and responding 
schools and that non-response was not concentrated 
within particular school boards. Consequently, among 
the variables that were available for analysis, there was 
no evidence of bias between responding and non- 
responding schools. 


This analysis was shared with the international 
PISA consortium that validated the quality of the 
Canadian database and concluded that the Canadian data 
were of good quality. 
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Tables 


The enclosed tables are based on the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Programme for International Student Assessment, 2003. 


The standard error associated with the estimates presented is included in parenthesis. The confidence interval, 
when presented, represents the range within which the score for the population is likely to fall, with 95% 
probability. 


Several tables in this publication present average scores along with standard errors for these averages. In 
order to estimate whether two means are significantly different, the following method explains how to use 
the published standard errors to approximate a 95% confidence interval. 


Approximate Confidence Interval = average score +/- 1.96 x Standard Error 


This rough confidence interval gives a range within which the true mean is likely to fall. If two confidence 


intervals overlap, then there is no significant difference between the means. It should be noted that this 
guide will allow you to determine significance with only about a 95% level of confidence. As a result, by 
using this rule of thumb, there is a small risk that cases where the difference is significant (but very small) 
are not identified. 


In some tables the performance of countries and provinces relative to Canada has been indicated as being 
higher, the same, or lower using the following legend. 


Performed significantly Performed the Performed significantly 
higher than Canada same as Canada lower than Canada 
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Table B1.1 Table B1.2 


Estimated average scores and confidence Estimated average scores and confidence 
intervals for provinces and countries: intervals for provinces and countries: 
COMBINED MATHEMATICS MATHEMATICS SPACE AND SHAPE 
ea 
Confidence Confidence Confidence Confidence 
Estimated interval- _ interval — Estimated interval- _ interval - 
Country and average Standard 95% 95% Country and average Standard 95% 95% 
province score error lower limit — upper limit province score error lower limit upper limit 
Hong Kong-China 550 (4.5) 541 559 Hong Kong-China 558 (4.8) 4 58. 
Alberta 549 (4.3) 540 557 Japan 553 (4.3) ee 
Finland 544 (1.9) 5A 548 Korea Boe (3.8) 544 
Korea 542 (3.2) 536 549 Switzerland 540 (3.5) Bou. 
British Columbia 538 (2.4) 534 543 Finland 539 (2.0) §30:5 
Netherlands 538 (3.1) 532 544 Liechtenstein 538 (4.6) 529 
Quebec 537 (4.7) 528 546 Alberta 534 (4.3) 526 
Liechtenstein 536 (4.1) 528 544 Belgium 530 (2.3) 525 
Japan 534 (4.0) 526 542 Macao-China 528 (3:3) 521 
—————__—— Quebec 528 (4.5) 519 
Canada 532 (1.8) 929 536 Czech Republic 527 (4.1) 519 
Haueie 530 (3.6) 523 537 Netherlands 526 (2.9) 521 
Belgium 529 (2.3) 525 534 New Zealand — 525 (2.3) 520 
Manitoba 528 (3.1) 522 534 British Columbia 523 (2.6) 517 
Macao-China 527 (2.9) 522 533 Australia 521 (2.3) 516 
Switzerland 527 (3.4) 520 533 Canada 518 (1.8) 514 521 
Australia 524 (2.1) 520 528 ES ee 
New Zealand 523 (2.3) 519 528 Austria 515 (3.5) 508 522 
Newfoundland and Manitoba 513 (3.5) 506 519 
Labrador oye (2.5) 512 622 Denmark 512 (2.8) 507 518 
Saskatchewan 516 (3.9) 509 524 Ontario bd (3.6) 505 519 
Czech Republic 516 (3.5) 510 523 France 508 (3.0) 502 513 
Nova Scotia 515 (2.2) 511 519 Slovak Republic 505 (4.0) 498 513 
Iceland 515 (1.4) 512 518 Iceland 504 (1.5) 501 506 
Denmark 514 (2.7) 509 520 Saskatchewan 500 (3.7) 493 507 
New Brunswick Bie (1.8) 508 515 Germany 500 (3.3) 493 506 
France 511 (2.5) 506 516 Sweden 498 (2.6) 493 503 
Sweden 509 (2.6) 504 514 Newfoundland and 
Austria 506 (3.3) 499 512 Labrador 498 (2.7) 493 503 
Germany 503 (3) 496 509 Nova Scotia 498 (2.4) 493 502 
Ireland 503 (2.4) 498 508 New Brunswick 498 lea) 494 501 
Prince Edward Island 500 (2.0) 496 504 Poland 490 (2.7) 485 496 
Slovak Republic 498 (3.3) 492 505 Luxembourg 488 (1.4) 486 491 
Norway 495 (2.4) 494 500 Latvia 486 (4.0) 478 494 
Luxembourg 493 (1.0) 491 495 Norway 483 (2.5) 478 488 
Poland 490 (2.5) 485 495 Prince Edward Island 480 (2.5) 475 485 
Hungary 490 (2.8) 484 496 Hungary 479 (3.3) 473 486 
Spain 485 (2.4) 480 490 Spain 476 (2.6) 471 482 
Latvia 483 (3.7) 476 491 Ireland 476 (2.4) 47) 481 
United States 483 (2.9) 477 489 Russian Federation 474 (4.7) 465 484 
Russian Federation 468 (4.2) 460 477 United States 472 (2.8) 467 477 
Portugal 466 (3.4) 459 473 Italy 470 (3.1) 464 476 
Italy 466 (3.1) 460 472 Portugal 450 (3.4) 444 457 
Greece 445 (3.9) 437 453 Greece 437 (3.8) 430 445 
Serbia and Montenegro Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 437 (3.8) 430 444 (Ser.) 432 (3.9) 425 440 
Turkey 423 (6.7) 410 437 Thailand 424 (3.3) 417 430 
Uruguay 422 (3.3) 416 429 Turkey 417 (6.3) 405 430 
Thailand 417 (3.0) 411 423 Uruguay 412 (3.0) 406 418 
Mexico . 385 (3.6) 378 392 Mexico 382 (3e2) 375 388 
Indonesia 360 (3.9) 352 368 Indonesia 361 (3.7) 354 368 
Tunisia 359 (2.5) 354 364 Tunisia 359 (2.6) 354 364 
Brazil 356 (4.8) 347 365 Brazil 350 (4.1) 342 358 
Note: The OECD average is 500 with a standard error of 0.6. Note: The OECD average is 496 with a standard error of 0.7. 


= _ °° °° °°» 
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Table B1.3 


Estimated average scores and confidence 
intervals for provinces and countries: 
MATHEMATICS CHANGE AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Confidence Confidence 

Estimated interval — interval — 

Country and average Standard 95% 95% 
lower limit 


error upper limit 


eRe 


OAS... 558 
AOFM SN ee (040° - (8.5) POA Le 594 
British Columbia 543 (2.5) 538 548 
Finland 543 (2.2) 539 547 
Hong Kong-China 540 (4.7) 531 549 
Liechtenstein 540 (3.7) Doe 547 
Quebec 538 (5.0) 528 547 
Canada 537 (1.9) 533 540 
Japan 536 (4.3) 528 545 
Ontario 536 (3.8) 528 543 
Belgium 535 (2.4) 530 540 
Manitoba 532 (3.2) 526 538 
New Zealand 526 (2.4) 521 530 
Australia 525 (2.3) 521 530 
Switzerland 523 (S77) 516 530 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 521 (2.6) 516 526 
Saskatchewan 520 (4.1) 512 528 
France 520 (2.6) O15 525 
Macao-China o19 (3.5) a2 526 
Nova Scotia 517 (2.2) 513 522 
Czech Republic Oiled (3.5) 508 522 
New Brunswick 513 (1.9) 509 She 
Iceland 509 (1.4) 507 512 
Denmark 509 (3.0) 503 515 
Germany 507 (3.7) 500 514 
Ireland 506 (2.4) 501 511 
Sweden 505 (2.9) 499 511 
Prince Edward Island 502 (2.0) 498 506 
Austria 500 (3.6) 493 507 
Hungary 495 (3.1) 489 501 
Slovak Republic 494 (3:0) 488 501 
Norway 488 (2.6) 483 493 
Latvia 487 (4.4) 479 496 
Luxembourg 487 (1.2) 485 489 
United States 486 (3.0) 480 491 
Poland 484 (2.7) 479 490 
Spain 481 (2.8) 475 486 
Russian Federation 477 (4.6) 468 486 
Portugal 468 (4.0) 460 476 
Italy 452 (32) 446 458 
Greece 436 (4.3) 427 444 
Turkey 423 (7.6) 408 438 
Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 419 (4.0) 411 427 
Uruguay 417 (3.6) 410 424 
Thailand 405 (3.4) 398 442 
Mexico 364 (4.1) 356 372 
Tunisia 337 (2.8) 331 342 
Indonesia 334 (4.6) 325 343 
Brazil 333 (6.0) 321 345 

Note: The OECD average is 499 with a standard error of 0.7. 


Table B1.4 


Estimated average scores and confidence 
intervals for provinces and countries: 
MATHEMATICS QUANTITY 


SSSA 


Confidence Confidence 

Estimated interval — interval — 
Country and average Standard 95% 95% 
province score error lower limit — upper limit 
Finland 549 (1.8) 945 552 
Hong Kong-China 545 (4.2) 537 553 
Alberta 545 (4.0) 537 552 
Korea yi (3.0) Soil 543 
Liechtenstein 534 (4.1) 525 542 
British Columbia 533 (2.3) 528 538 
Macao-China 533 (3.0) 527 539 
Switzerland 533 (3.1) 527 539 
Quebec 531 (4.7) 522 541 
Belgium 530 (2.3) 525 534 
Netherlands 528 (3.1) 522 534 
Canada 528 (1.8) 524 532 
Czech Republic 528 (3.5) 921 535 
Japan 527 (3.8) 519 534 
Ontario 526 (3.8) 519 534 
Manitoba 523 (3.2) 517 529 
Australia Il 7 (2.1) ile 521 
Denmark 516 (2.6) 510 521 
Germany 514 (3.4) 507 520 
Sweden 514 (225) 509 518 
Iceland Sig (eo) 510 516 
Austria 513 (3.0) 507 519 
Saskatchewan j13 (3.9) 505 520 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador a (2.6) 507 517 
Slovak Republic 513 (3.4) 506 519 
New Zealand bilill (2.2) 507 O15 
Nova Scotia Oi (2.2) 506 S15 
France 507 (2.5) 502 512 
New Brunswick 907 (2.1) 503 5114 
lreland 502 (2.5) 497 507 
Luxembourg 501 (1.1) 499 504 
Hungary 496 (2.7) 491 502 
Prince Edward Island 496 (2.2) 491 500 
Norway 494 (2.2) 490 499 
Spain 492 (2.5) 487 497 
Poland 492 (2.5) 487 497 
Latvia 482 (3.6) 475 489 
United States 476 (3.2) 470 483 
Italy 475 (3.4) 468 481 
Russian Federation 472 (4.0) 465 480 
Portugal 465 (20) 459 472 
Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 456 (3.8) 449 464 
Greece 446 (4.0) 438 454 
Uruguay 430 (3.2) 423 436 
Thailand 415 (3.1) 409 421 
Turkey 413 (6.8) 400 426 
Mexico 394 (3.9) 386 402 
Tunisia 364 (2.8) 359 370 
Brazil 360 (5.0) 350 370 
Indonesia Saye (4.3) 349 366 


Note: The OECD average is 501 with a standard error of 0.6. 
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Table B1.5 Table B1.6 


Estimated average scores and confidence Variation in combined mathematics 
intervals for provinces and countries: performance, Canada 
MATHEMATICS UNCERTAINTY and the provinces | 
Ne Se te eee 
Confidence Confidence Standard 
Estimated interval — interval — Variance error Ratio | 
Country and average Standard 95% 95% 
ee score error  lowerlimit upper limit Canada 7,588.12 (169.70) 1.00 
Deaths eA ere es AAS SION REN. oe PO RE 
fongKengcnan SOO A Be Gardin 737007 (2939) 87 
Alberta 556 (4.4) 547 Nova Scotia 7,069.40 (275.71) 0.93 
British Columbia 550 (2.4) 545 595 Newecine mel 7,404.28 (196.55) 0.98 
Netherlands 549 (3.0) 543 2° quebec 8670.44 (421.23) 114 
Finland 545 (2.1) Sa) oto Ontario 6,957.44 (313.30) 0.92 
Quebec 542 (4.8) nee 557 Manitoba 7738.30 (360.13) 1.02 
Ge SE rae (na) 
erta 9/0. : : 
Ontario 540 (3.6) 533 547 British Columbia 7,181.90 (210.45) 0.95 
Korea 538 (3.0) 532 544 
Manitoba 538 (3.0) 532 544 
New Zealand 532 (2.3) 528 537 
Macao-China 532 (3.2) 525 538 
Australia 531 (2.2) eal 535 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 530 (2.5) 525 535 
Japan 528 (3.9) 520 535 
Iceland 528 (1.5) 525 531 
Nova Scotia 528 (2.2) O23 932 
Saskatchewan 526 (4.0) 519 534 
Belgium 526 (2.2) BZA 530 
Liechtenstein 523 (3.7) 516 531 
New Brunswick 529 (1.8) 519 526 
Ireland 517 (2.6) 512 522 
Switzerland Sie (3.3) 510 523 
Denmark 516 (2.8) 510 521 
Prince Edward Island Oo (2.2) 510 519 
Norway 513 (2.6) 508 518 | 
Sweden 511 (2.7) 506 516 
France 506 (2.4) 501 511 
Czech Republic 500 (3.1) 494 506 | 
Austria 494 (om) 488 500 / 
Poland 494 (2.3) 489 498 
Germany 493 (3.3) 486 499 | 
Luxembourg 492 (1.1) 490 494 | 
United States 491 (3.0) 486 497 | 
Hungary 489 (2.6) 484 494 | 
Spain 489 (2.4) 484 494 
Slovak Republic 476 (3.2) 470 482 | 
Latvia 474 (3.3) 467 480 | 
Portugal 471 (3.4) 464 477 | 
Italy 463 (3.0) 457 469 | 
Greece 458 (3.5) 451 465 | 
Turkey 443 (6.2) 430 455 
Russian Federation 436 (4.0) 429 444 
Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 428 (3.5) 421 435 
Thailand 423 (2.5) 418 428 
Uruguay 419 (3.1) 412 425 
Mexico 390 (3.3) 383 396 
Indonesia 385 (2.9) 379 390 
Brazil 377 (3.9) 369 384 | 
Tunisia 363 (2.3) 359 368 | 


Note: The OECD average is 502 with a standard error of 0.6. 
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Table B1.7 


Percent of students at each level for provinces and countries COMBINED MATHEMATICS 


Below 

Level 1 Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 Level 5 Level 6 
Country and province % (SE) % (SE) % (SE) % (SE) % (SE) % (SE) % (SE) 
Finland £5) ~ (0.2) a (04) 16.0 (0.6) PAT NTS 26.1 (0.9) 16.7 (0.6) Grats) 
Alberta Ta (0:3) 5.7 (0.8) Wend) (Zsa) 24.6 (1.4) Ach ime Ger A Teva <((ahell) 8:5. C4) 
British Columbia iL” (8) 6.9 (0.6) iieGmee (20) syeey (Lan) 26.3) 41:0) 15.8 (0.8) 5.9 (0.6) 
Korea aay & (6S) Tal ett) 16.6 (0.8) 24.1 (1.0) 250 0.1) 16.7 (0.8) 8.1 (0.9) 
Ontario 2.0 (0.4) jem (U0) iar Glad) Pia (ies) DyAl — (Gl-83) Hees) (Il) 46 (0.8) 
Canada 2.4 (0.3) 7.7 (0.4) 18.3 (0.6) 26.2 (0.7) 25.1 (0.6) 14.8 (0.5) 5.5 (0.4) 
Hong Kong-China 3.9 (0.7) 6.5 (0.6) 13:9" (1.0) 20.0 (1.2) CU (ee) 20.2 (1.0) 10.5 (0.9) 
Netherlands 2.6 (0.7) 8.4 (0.9) 18.0 (1.1) ASO) (lei) 22.6 (18) (ise? ((ae1)) it (0,6) 
Manitoba 2.8 (0.6) 6222 (0.6) 192° (1.2) 20r3 me GEG) DANS (AIRS) 14.2. (182) 48 (0.6) 
Quebec Omen Os0) 70. (0,9) WO (les) ZOOM UIEO) Devs) (4) 3) 16165 (Gk2) 7.0 (0.8) 
Macao-China D3 (Oa) Gio hs) 19.6 (1.4) 26.8 (1.8) Boel  Gletf) eee (CLS) 48 (1.0) 
Liechtenstein A Ole leo) V3. “(7) AWeoanl2.0) 216 (2.5) 252 ala, A) 18.3 (3.2) re ean 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 2.9 (0.6) 9.6 (0.9) 22, Cane) Die Gl) 23.6 (1.4) Wik (Glat) 3.0 (0.5) 
Japan 47 (0.7) 8.6 (0.7) 16:3 at Ors) 2247 (4,0) Zab Wy2) 16.1. (1.0) 8:2 Gel) 
Nova Scotia Oye (FO) 10.4 (0.7) Dhaest) 28.3 (1.1) TS {(a\.2) Vike (lea) 3.0 (0.6) 
Saskatchewan Sg) (0) 9.9 (0.9) AO) (Ct) 2 ON mame (ule) D1 (ios) Wee (eal) Sha ((053)) 
New Brunswick S78) 10.6 (0.6) 22.8 (0.9) Bip eh (ah 0) ZPAY (GIO) 10.1 (0.8) 3.4 (0.4) 
Australia 4.3 (0.4) 10.0 (0.5) 18.6 (0.6) 24.0 (0.7) 23,3 0 (0G) 14.0 (0.5) 5.8 (0.4) 
Switzerland 49 (0.4) 9.6 (0.6) lifco™ (0.8) 24.3 (1.0) 2B (0.7) WA (aia) 7.0 (0.9) 
Iceland 45 (0.4) 10.5 (0.6) 20.2 (1.0) 26.1 (0.9) 2312088) lve (OHS) 3.f (0:4) 
New Zealand 49 (0.4) 10.1 (0.6) 19.2 (0.7) ZS (0,9) 21.9 (0.8) 14.1 (0.6) 6.6 (0.4) 
Denmark 47 (0.5) 10.7 (Oo) 20.6 (0.9) 26.2 (0.9) 21.9 (0.8) 11.8 (0.9) 41 (0.5) 
Belgium V2, 990.6) 9.3 (0.5) 18) (WG) 20) (O57) 21.0 (0.6) 17.5. (0.7) 9.0 (0.5) 
Czech Republic HO (70) 11.6 (0.9) 2051 3(150) 24.3 (0.9) 20.8 (0.9) 12.9 (0.8) yes (083) 
France 6.60 (0:7) 11.0 (0.8) 20.2 (0.8) 25.9 (1.0) 22 Ve Ch.0) 11.67 (0:7) 3.5 (0.4) 
Ireland 47 (0.6) 12:14 (G:8) 23/0) (0:8) 28.0 (0.8) 20) 2am (let) 9.1 (0.8) 22023) 
Sweden 56 (035) Wie (Oso) 21.7 ~~ (0.8) 25,50 (0.9) 19.8 (0.8) 11.6 (0.6) 44 (0.5) 
Prince Edward Island aye (ls) 125 (0) AEE (laa 28.0 (1.8) 20F5 lee) fone (028) 26 (Os 
Austria Bibs 0050) 13:24 10:8) 21.6 (0.9) PAS) leil) 20.5 (0.8) 10.5 (0.9) sh AOS} 
Slovak Republic 6.7 (0.8) 13.2 (0.9) 23,05) (0:9) PAG) (ijl) 18.9 (0.8) 9.8 (0.7) 2.9 (0.4) 
Norway 6.9 (0.5) 13.9 (0.8) PaeTe Ayla’) BYP (lt) 18.9 (1.0) 8.7 (0.6) 27 (02S) 
OECD average 8:2 — (0:2) ie (DP) Zab (Os) 23.7 (0.2) Wel (4) 10.6 (0.1) 40 (0.1) 
Germany 9.2 (0.8) 12.4 (0.8) 1920.5 (120) 22.6 (0.8) 20.6 (1.0) 12.2 (0.9) Akal (Ly) 
Luxembourg 7.4 (0.4) 14.3 (0.6) 22.9 (0.9) 25.9 (0.8) 18,7 » (0.8) 8.5 (0.6) 2.4 (0.3) 
Poland 6.8 (0.6) 15:2 (028) 24.8 (0.7) 25.8) (0.9) ae en (OBS) Hess (05) 2S ((0:)) 
Spain 8.1 (0.7) 14.9 (0.9) 24.7 (0.8) Qo (Gl 0)) ila OLG)) 6.5 (0.6) WA OlZ) 
Hungary 7.8 (0.8) 1e:2°° (0.8) 23.8 (1.0) 24.3 (0.9) 18.2 (0.9) 8.2 (0.7) 2504) 
Latvia 7.6 (0.9) 16.1), Gd) Daly (ile) AO — (i) 16.6 <(i:2) 6.3 (0.7) 1.6 (0.4) 
United States 10.2 (0.8) 155, ~ (0.8) 23.9 (0.8) 23.8 (0.8) 16.6 (0.7) 0) (25) 2.0 (0.4) 
Portugal 1133-5 (121) 13:82 7 (1,0) Das) — (alo) 24.0 (1.0) 13.4 (0.9) 46 (0.5) 0.8 (0.2) 
Russian Federation 11.4 = (1.0) 18:80 021) 26.4 (1.1) 23.4 9740) 13.2 (0.9) 5 A010) 1.6 (0.4) 
Italy IS (Lz) 18.7 = (0.9) 24.7 (1.0) 22.9 (0.8) 1eZ) 7) 5:5) (054) aes (B14) 
Greece 78> AtN.2) 242 Clk2) 26.3 =‘ (1.0) 20.2 (1.0) 10.6 (0.9) 3:47 (0:5) 0.6 (0.2) 
Serbia and 
Montenegro (Ser.) 70 (1:3) oe ea 28.6 (1.2) 18.9 (1.1) 8.1 (0.9) 2.1 (0.4) O22 (0,4) 
Uruguay 26:3 ~ (1.3) 248» 10-8) 24.2 (0.9) l6scmen (ON) eZee (OR) pass (esi) 0.5 (0.2) 
Turkey Oat 14220) 24.6. {1.3) Mpa ((aleal) 16) (Gls) Gash (Gl) 3-1 (0:8) 2.4 (1.0) 
Thailand 23:8: > 41,0) SOl2 ame) 25.4 (1.1) 13.7 (0.8) 5:3 (0.5) 5 (Ol3) O22 (OFA) 
Mexico 38.1 (1.7) 27.9 (1.0) 20.8 (0.9) 10.1. (0.8) 2.7 (0.4) 0.4 (0.1) 0.0 (0.0) 
Brazil 53.3 (1.9) 24.9' (1.1) 4 ete (O29) 6.8 (0.8) 2.7 (0.5) 0.9 (0.4) 0.3 (0.2) 
Tunisia Al (1.4) 26.9 (1,0) 14.7 (0.8) by (e020) 1.4 (0.3) 0.2 (0.1) 0.0 
Indonesia BOS; (24) 276 (11) Wes (lg) ey (070) 1.4 (0.4) 0.2 (0.1) 0.0 


Note: Countries and provinces have been sorted by the total percentage of students who attained level 2 or higher. 
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Table B1.8 


Gender differences by country and province: COMBINED MATHEMATICS 


| 
Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
a Al fa lal sh hl Sc 
Liechtenstein 521 (6.3) 550 (7.2) 29 (10.9) 
Korea 528 (ace) 552 (4.4) 23 (6.8) 
Macao-China Sil (3.3) 538 (4.8) 21 (5.8) 
Greece 436 (3.8) 455 (4.8) 19 (3.6) 
Slovak Republic 489 (3.6) 507 (3.9) 19 (3.7) 
Italy 457 (3.8) 475 (4.6) 18 (5.9) 
Luxembourg 485 (1.5) 502 (1.9) 17 (2.8) 
Switzerland 518 (3.6) 535 (4.7) 17 (4.9) 
Denmark 506 (3.0) 523 (3.4) 17 (3.2) 
Brazil 348 (4.4) 365 (6.1) 16 (4.1) 
Turkey 415 (6.7) 430 (7.9) 15 (6.2) 
Czech Republic 509 (4.4) 524 (4.3) 15 (Gay 
lreland 495 (3.4) 510 (3.0) 15 (4.2) 
New Zealand 516 (3.2) 531 (2.8) 14 (3.9) 
Manitoba 521 (3.9) 535 (4.1) 14 (5.0) 
Portugal 460 (3.4) 472 (4.2) 12 (3.3) 
Tunisia 353 (2.9) 365 (2.7) 12 (2.5) 
Uruguay 416 (3.8) 428 (4.0) 12 (4.2) 
OECD average 494 (0.8) 506 (0.8) i (0.8) 
Nova Scotia 509 (2.9) 521 (3.0) 11 (3.9) 
Canada 530 (1.9) 541 (2.1) 11 (25) | 
Ontario 524 (3.6) 536 (4.6) 11 (4.0) | 
Mexico 380 (4.1) 391 (4.3) 11 (3.9) 
Newfoundland and Labrador SZ (3.0) O22 (3.5) 10 (4.2) 
Russian Federation 463 (4.2) 473 (5.3) 10 (4.4) 
Alberta 544 (4.2) 554 (5.3) 10 (4.4) | 
Germany 499 (3.9) 508 (4.0) 9 (4.4) | 
Spain 481 (2.2) 490 (3.4) 9 (3.0) | 
France 507 (2.9) 515 (3.6) 9 (4.2) 
Japan 530 (4.0) 539 (5.8) 8 (5.9) | 
British Columbia 534 (2.2) 542 (3.4) 8 (3.2) | 
Hungary 486 (3.3) 494 (3.3) 8 (3.5) | 
Austria 502 (4.0) 509 (4.0) 8 (4.4) 
Belgium 525 (3.2) 533 (3.4) 8 (4.8) 
Finland 541 (2.1) 548 (2.5) 7 (2.7 
Quebec 534 (4.7) 541 (5.7) 7 (4.6) 
Sweden 506 (3.1) 512 (3.0) 7 (3.3) 
United States 480 (3.2) 486 (3.3) 6 (2.9) 
Norway 492 (2.9) 498 (2.8) 6 (3.2) | 
New Brunswick 509 (1.9) 515 (2.7) 6 (2.97 | 
Poland 487 (2.9) 493 (3.0) 6 (3.1) | 
Australia 522 (2.7) 527 (3.0) 5 (3.8) 
Netherlands 535 (3.5) 540 (4.1) 5 (4.3) 
Hong Kong-China 548 (4.6) 552 (6.5) 4 (6.6) | 
Indonesia 358 (4.6) 362 (3.9) 3 (3.4) 
Latvia 482 (3.6) 485 (4.8) 3 (4.0) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 436 (4.5) 437 (4.2) 1 (4.4) 
Prince Edward Island 501 (2.7) 500 (3.3) = (4.5) | 
Saskatchewan 518 (4.2) 515 (4.4) <2) (3.7) | 
ae 419 (3.4) 415 (4.0) “A (4.2) | 
ane 523 (2.2) 508 (2.3) 15 (3.5) 


1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/-(1.96*SE) does not include zero. | 
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Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B1.9 


Gender differences by country and province: MATHEMATICS SPACE AND SHAPE 


neers 
Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
Liechtenstein 518 (7.1) 557 (7.9) 39 (251) 
Slovak Republic 487 (4.1) 522 (4.7) 35 (4.5) 
Czech Republic 512 (5.1) 542 (4.8) 30 (5.7) 
Luxembourg 474 (2.0) 503 (2.2) 28 (sig! 
Korea 536 (6.2) 563 (5.1) 7a (8.0) 
Ireland 463 (3.4) 489 (3.0) 25 (4.3) 
Switzerland 526 (3.7) 552 (5.3) 25 (5.6) 
Macao-China 517 (4.3) 540 (5.1) 23 (6.8) 
Manitoba 501 (4.6) 524 (4.3) 23 (5.7) 
Uruguay 402 (3.4) 423 (3.6) 21 (3.6) 
Russian Federation 464 (5.0) 485 (5.8) 21 (5.0) 
Ontario 503 (4.2) 523 (4.4) 20 (4.6) 
Canada 511 (2.2) 530 (2.1) 20 (2.5) 
Greece 428 (3.8) 447 (4.7) 19 (4.0) 
Austria 506 (4.3) 225 (4.4) 19 (5.2) 
Spain 467 (2.4) 486 (320) 18 (3.0) 
Italy 462 (4.1) 480 (4.7) 18 (6.3) 
Alberta 525 (4.2) 543 (5.5) 18 (5.0) 
New Zealand 516 (3.3) 534 (2.7) 18 (3.9) 
Belgium 520 (3.3) 538 (3.2) 18 (4.6) 
France 499 (3.2) caw (4.3) 18 (4.7) 
OECD average 488 (0.8) 505 (0.8) Me (0.9) 
British Columbia 513 (2.7) 531 (3.5) 17 (3.7) 
Nova Scotia 489 (3.2) 506 (3.0) 16 (4.1) 
Denmark 504 (3.3) 521 (3.4) 16 (3.7) 
Tunisia 351 (3.2) 367 (2.8) 16 (3.0) 
Indonesia 300 (4.2) 369 (3.7) 16 (2.9) 
Mexico 374 (3.5) 390 (4.1) 16 (3.8) 
United States 464 (3.1) 480 (3.3) 15 (3.2) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 491 (3.4) 506 (3.9) 15 (4.9) 
Portugal 443 (3.5) 458 (4.2) 15 (3.5) 
Hungary 471 (3.9) 486 (3.8) 15 (4.0) 
Brazil 343 (4.0) 358 (5.2) 15 (4.1) 
New Brunswick 490 (2.2) 505 (220) 15 (3.4) 
Latvia 480 (3.9) 494 (5.2) 14 (4.2) 
Quebec 522 (4.5) 535 (5.6) 14 (4.9) 
Poland 484 (3.3) 497 (3.2) 13 (3.7) 
Australia 515 (2.9) 526 (3.2) 12 (3.9) 
Turkey 414 (6.2) 423 (7.6) 12 (6.0) 
Germany 494 (4.0) 506 (4.0) 11 (4.7) 
Sweden 493 (3.2) 503 (3.0) 10 (3.5) 
Japan 549 (4.2) 558 (6.3) 9 (6.3) 
Prince Edward Island 476 (3.7) 485 (4.0) 9 (9.8) 
Netherlands 522 (3.4) 530 (3.7) 8 (4.3) 
Norway 479 (3.5) 486 (3.1) 7 (4.3) 
Saskatchewan 497 (4.4) 503 (4.1) 6 (4.3) 
Thailand 422 (3.8) 426 (4.3) 5 (4.7) 
Hong Kong-China 556 (5.0) 560 (6.8) 4 (6.8) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 431 (4.9) 434 (4.3) 3 (4.9) 
Finland 538 (2.4) 540 (2.6) 2 (3.0) 
Iceland 511 (2.3) 496 (2.4) “15 (3.7) 


1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96*SE) does not include zero. 
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Table B1.10 


Gender differences by country and province: MATHEMATICS CHANGE AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 

Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
ia dena. sida ee eee ee ae SRR Renee fee Pee NE Ne 
Liechtenstein 526 (6.5) 992 TS 26 (2%) 
Korea 532 (5.8) 598 (4.7) 25 (7.3) 
Italy 442 (4.0) 463 (4.9) 21 (6.3) 
Denmark 499 (53) 520 (3.7) 21 (3.5) 
Macao-China 509 (4.6) 529 (5.0) 20 (6.6) 
Brazil 324 (5.5) 344 (7.3) 20 (4.7) 
Greece 427 (4.4) 445 (5.2) 18 (4.2) 
New Zealand Dil? (3.4) 534 (2.8) 17 (4.1) 
slovak Republic 486 (3.9) 502 (4.1) 16 (4.2) 
Manitoba 524 (3.9) 540 (4.4) 16 (5.3) 
Switzerland 515 (3.9) 530 (5.1) 15 (5.3) 
Ontario 529 (3.8) 544 (4.9) 15 (4.0) 
Luxembourg 480 (1.8) 494 (2.5) 14 (3.7) 
Canada 532 (2.0) 546 (2.2) 13 (2.3) 
Portugal 462 (4.0) 475 (4.8) 13 (3.8) 
Czech Republic 508 (4.0) 521 (4.5) 13 (4.9) 
Ireland 500 (3.5) 512 (3.0) 13 (4.4) 
Nova Scotia 511 (3.1) 524 (3.1) 13 (4.3) 
Germany 502 (4.4) 514 (4.3) 12 (4.4) 
OECD average 493 (0.8) 504 (0.8) 11 (0.9) 
Finland 537 (2.4) 549 (2.8) 11 (2.8) 
Tunisia Soil (3.3) 342 (3.0) 11 (3.0) 
Alberta 549 (4.9) 560 (5.3) 11 (5.3) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 516 (3.2) 526 (Eh. 7) 10 (4.5) 
British Columbia 538 (2.4) 548 (3.6) 10 (3.7) 
Hungary 490 (3.6) 499 (3.6) 10 (3.9) 
Spain 477 (2.6) 485 (3.8) 8 (3.3) 
Quebec 534 (4.9) 542 (6.0) 8 (4.7) 
New Brunswick 509 (2.0) S17, (2.8) 8 (3.0) 
Mexico 360 (4.6) 368 (4.9) 8 (4.4) 
Poland 481 (3.4) 488 (3.1) 8 (3.6) 
Belgium 531 (3.5) 539 (3.6) 8 (5.1) 
Japan 533 (4.3) 539 (6.4) 6 (6.6) 
Turkey 419 (7.4) 425 (9.1) 6 (7.2) 
Netherlands 548 (7) 554 (3.8) 6 (4.3) 
United States 483 (33) 488 (3.4) 6 (2.3) 
Uruguay 414 (4.2) 420 (4.2) 5 (4.4) 
Austria 497 (4.4) 502 (4.4) 5 (5.0) 
Australia 523 (2.8) 527 (3.2) 4 (3.8) 
France 518 (3.2) 522 (4.0) 4 (5.0) 
Norway 486 (3.1) 490 (3.2) 4 (3.3) 
Indonesia 332 (5.4) 336 (4.4) : (3.4) 
Russian Federation 475 (4.5) 479 (6.0) 3 (5.1) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 418 (4.9) 420 (4.5) 1 (4.9) 
Sweden | 504 (3.9) 506 (3.4) 1 (4.3) 
Hong Kong-China 539 (4.8) 540 (6.8) 1 (7.2) 
Prince Edward Island 502 (2.7) 501 (3.7) -1 (5.0) 
Latvia 488 (4.3) 487 (5.3) “1 (4.0) 
Saskatchewan 521 (4.4) 519 (4.7) -2 (3.9) 
me 514 (2.3) 505 (2.4) -10 (3.8) 
ailan 409 (4.0) 400 (4.5) -10 (5.1) 


1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96*SE) does not include zero. 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B1.11 


Gender differences by country and province: MATHEMATICS QUANTITY 


Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
Greece 435 (4.0) 458 (4.9) 23 (4.0) 
Korea 524 (4.9) 546 (4.0) 22 (6.2) 
Liechtenstein B23 (5.6) 544 (7.0) 21 (9.9) 
Brazil 351 (4.8) 370 (6.3) 18 (4.5) 
Turkey 404 (6.6) 421 (8.0) 18 (6.3) 
Macao-China 525 (4.2) 542 (4.3) 17 (6.0) 
Tunisia oor (S:0) 372 (2.9) 16 (2.7) 
Portugal 459 (327) 473 (4.1) 14 (8) 
Italy 469 (4.4) 481 (5.0) 13 (6.5) 
Slovak Republic 506 (3.6) 519 (4.0) 13 (3.6) 
Mexico 388 (4.3) 400 (4.8) 12 (4.5) 
Uruguay 424 (3.8) 436 (3.9) 12 (4.1) 
New Zealand 505 (3.2) SNH (2.7) 12 (3.9) 
Denmark Bld (2.9) 520 (3.2) 9 (3.1) 
lreland 497 (3.5) 506 (3.1) 9 (4.3) 
Luxembourg 497 (1.6) 506 (2.2) 9 (3.2) 
Manitoba 519 (4.2) Sai (4.2) 8 (5.3) 
Ontario 523 (3.8) 530 (4.8) @ (4.2) 
Switzerland 529 (3.2) 536 (4.4) 7 (4.6) 
OECD average 498 (0.8) 504 (0.8) 6 (0.8) 
Russian Federation 469 (4.2) 476 (5.0) 6 (4.4) 
Czech Republic 525 (4.5) 531 (4.2) 6 (5.1) 
Spain 490 (2.2) 495 (3.6) 5 (3.1) 
Canada 528 (1.9) 533 (2.2) 5 (2.2) 
Alberta 542 (3.8) 547 (5.5) 5 (5.1) 
United States 474 (3.6) 478 (3.6) 4 (3.4) 
Sweden O12 (3.2) 515 (2.9) 3 (3.6) 
Finland 547 (2.1) 550 (23) = (2.3) 
Japan 525 (3.7) 528 (5.6) 3 (5.7) 
Austria 512 (352) Die (3.2) 3 (4.2) 
Latvia 480 (3.6) 483 (4.4) 3 (3.4) 
Newfoundland and Labrador il (3.2) 914 (3.9) 2 (4.8) 
France 506 (2.9) 508 (3.8) 2 (4.4) 
Indonesia 356 (5.0) 359 (4.0) 2 (3.1) 
Hungary 495 (322) 497 (3.3) 2 (3.6) 
Poland 491 (3.0) 493 (2.9) 2 (3.3) 
Nova Scotia 510 (3.2) 511 (3.1) 1 (4.4) 
Australia 516 (2.7) 518 (2.9) 1 (3.7) 
Belgium 529 (3:0) 530 (3.3) 1 (4.7) 
Germany 514 (3.8) 515 (4.2) 1 (4.4) 
Quebec 531 (4.6) 532 (5.7) 1 (4.5) 
Norway 494 (2.7) 494 (2.8) 0 (3.3) 
British Columbia 533 (2.6) 533 (3.2) 0 (3.6) 
New Brunswick 508 (2.2) 506 (3.0) eZ (3.1) 
Hong Kong-China 546 (4.1) 544 (6.0) -3 (6.1) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 458 (4.7) 455 (4.2) -3 (4.7) 
Netherlands 530 (3.6) 526 (4.2) -4 (4.7) 
Thailand 417 (3.8) 412 (4.1) -5 (4.9) 
Saskatchewan B17 (4.2) 509 (4.6) -8 (4.3) 
Prince Edward Island 500 (2.9) 491 (3.7) “9 (4.9) 
Iceland 528 (2.3) 500 (2.5) -28 (3.9) 


1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96*SE) does not include zero. 
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Table B1.12 


Gender differences by country and province: MATHEMATICS UNCERTAINTY 


Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard . Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
Liechtenstein 508 (5.6) 538 (6.9) 31 (10.5) 
Italy 451 (3.8) 475 (4.5) 24 (5.9) 
Korea 525 (5.2) 547 (4.1) 22 (6.6) 
Luxembourg 481 (1.8) 503 (2.2) 22 (3.5) 
Denmark 505 (3.0) 527 (3.4) 22 (3.2) 
Switzerland 506 (3.7) 526 (4.7) 20 (5.2) 
Greece 449 (37) 469 (4.3) 20 (3.7) 
Turkey 432 (6.1) 451 (7.3) 19 (Ge) 
Germany 484 (3.8) 502 (3.9) 18 (4.0) 
Macao-China 523 (4.2) 541 (4.5) 18 (5.9) 
Slovak Republic 467 (3.4) 484 (3.8) 17 (3.5) 
Czech Republic 492 (3.8) 509 (3.9) 17 (4.6) 
Ireland 509 (3.7) a a i ae 

Manitoba Doi (3.7) 5 : ; 
Brazil 369 (3.7) 385 (4.9) 15 (3.4) 
Japan 521 (3.8) 535 (5.6) 14 (5.7) 
OECD average 496 (0.8) 508 (0.7) 13 (0.8) 
Ontario 534 (3.5) 547 (4.8) 13 (4.3) 
Alberta 549 (4.3) 563 (5.5) 13 (4.7) 
Canada 538 (1.9) S10) (2.2) 13 (253) 
Finland 539 (2.3) 551 (2.6) 12 (2.6) 
Hong Kong-China 5oZ (4.6) 564 (6.6) 12 (6.7) 
ew Zealand 526 (3.3) 538 (2.7) 12 (3.9) 
ova Scotia He (2.9) 533 (3.0) 11 (4.0) 
France 501 (2.8) 512 (3.5) 11 (4.2) 
Norway 508 (3.2) 518 (3.0) 10 (3.3) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 520 (3.0) 535 (3.5) 10 (4.3) 
Portugal 466 (3.5) 476 (4.1) 10 (3.1) 
Netherlands 544 (3.7) 554 (3.6) 9 (4.1) 
British Columbia 545 (2.3) 554 (3.5) 2) (3.5) 
Quebec 538 (4.6) 547 (5.9) 9 (4.4) 
Sweden 506 (3.4) 515 (3.2) 9 (3.7) 
Russian Federation 432 (3.9) 441 (5.1) 8 (4.2) 
Uruguay 415 (3.6) 423 (3.9) 8 (4.1) 
Spain 485 (2.2) 493 (3.3) 8 (2.8) 
Hungary 485 (3.0) 493 (3.2) 8 (3.3) 
Austria 490 (4.0) 498 (3.8) 8 (4.6) 
Belgium 522 (3.2) 529 (3.2) 7 (4.7) 
A istralia S27 (2.7) 939 (3.0) 7 (3.7) 
New Brunswick 520 (1.9) 927 (2.6) 7 (2.8) 
Tunisia 360 (2.8) 367 (2.5) 7 (2.6) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 425 (4.2) 431 (4.0) 5 (4.2) 
Mexico 388 (3.6) 392 (3.8) 4 (3.5) 
United States 490 (3.1) 493 (3.4) 3 (2.8) 
ae 492 (2.8) 495 (2.8) 3 (3.2) 
ee 474 (3.1) 474 (4.2) 0 (3.3) 
Prince Edward Island 515 (2.7) 514 (3.6) -1 (4.6) 
Saskatchewan 527 (4.3) 526 (4.6) i (3.7) 
indonesia 387 (3.4) 382 (2.8) 5 (2.4) 
Thailand 425 (3.0) 420 (3.4) 5 (4.0) 
Iceland 532 (2.4) 524 (2.4) -8 (3.8) 


SOF oe ae hc: om : ©. aes 4. e per . . _o 5S + 
1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96"SE) does not include zero. 
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Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B2.1 


Estimated average scores and confidence 
intervals for provinces and countries: 


READING 
Confidence Confidence 
Estimated interval — interval — 
Country and average Standard 95% 95% 
province score error lower limit upper limit 
a 43 aoe 3) ua aoe ek eaten eae 
British Columbia 535 (2.5) 531 540 
Korea 534 (3.1) 528 540 
Ontario 530 (3:5) 523 536 
Canada 528 (1.7) 524 531 
Quebec 525 (4.3) 517 534 
Australia 525 (2.1) 521 530 
Liechtenstein 525 (3.6) 518 Boz 
New Zealand 522 (2.5) 517 526 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 521 (3.2) Dae 527 
Manitoba 520 (3.3) 514 527 
Ireland 515 (2.6) 510 521 
Sweden 514 (2.4) 510 519 
Nova Scotia S13 (2.3) 508 517 
Netherlands 513 (2.9) 508 519 
Saskatchewan 512 (4.2) 504 520 
Hong Kong-China 510 (7) 502 Sil i 
Belgium 507 (2.6) 502 512 
New Brunswick 503 (2.1) 499 507 
Norway 500 (2.8) 494 505 
Switzerland 499 (3.3) 493 506 
Japan 498 (3.9) 490 506 
Macao-China 498 (2.2) 493 502 
Poland 497 (2.9) 491 502 
France 496 (2.7) 491 501 
United States 495 (3.2) 489 501 
Prince Edward Island 495 (23) 490 499 
Denmark 492 (2.8) 487 498 
Iceland 492 (1.6) 489 495 
Germany 491 (3.4) 485 498 
Austria 491 (3.8) 483 498 
Latvia 491 (3.7) 483 498 
Czech Republic 489 (3.5) 482 495 
Hungary 482 (2.5) 477 487 
Spain 481 (2.6) 475 486 
Luxembourg 479 (1.5) 477 482 
Portugal 478 (3.7) 470 485 
Italy 476 (3.0) 470 482 
Greece 472 (4.1) 464 480 
Slovak Republic 469 (3.1) 463 475 
Russian Federation 442 (3.9) 434 450 
Turkey 441 (5.8) 430 452 
Uruguay 434 (3.4) 427 44] 
Thailand 420 (2.8) 414 425 
Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 412 (3.6) 405 419 
Brazil 403 (4.6) 394 412 
Mexico 400 (4.1) 392 408 
Indonesia 382 (3.4) 375 388 
Tunisia 375 (2.8) 369 380 
Note: The reading results for 2003 are based on the reading literacy 


proficiency scale that was developed for PISA 2000 which had a 
mean of 500 for the 27 OECD countries that participated in PISA 
2000. However, because three additional OECD countries are 
included in the PISA 2003 reading test, the overall OECD average 
for PISA 2003 is 494 with a standard error of 0.6. 


Table B2.2 


Estimated average scores and confidence 
intervals for provinces and countries: 


SCIENCE 
Confidence Confidence 
Estimated interval — interval — 
Country and average Standard 95% 95% 
province score error lower limit — upper limit 
Eilands. 548 (1.9) Bad B50 
eMOPAl pec es 548 (417 540 556 
Hong Kong-China = «iB (4.8) 931 548 
AW ee BB 158): 528 550 
WORA ear ee er BBB. (3.5) 531 545 
British Columbia 527 (2.8) 521 pac 
Liechtenstein D209 (4.3) Sif 534 
Australia 525 (2.1) 521 529 
Macao-China 525 (3.0) 519 531 
Netherlands 524 (3.1) 518 Son 
Czech Republic 523 (3.4) ily 530 
New Zealand 521 (2.4) 516 526 
Quebec 520 (5.2) 510 530 
Canada 519 (2.0) 515 523 
Ontario 515 (3.9) 508 523 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador 514 (2.9) 508 519 
Switzerland oie (3.7) 506 520 
Manitoba S12 (3.7) 505 519 
France 511 (3.0) 505 Olt 
Belgium 509 (2.5) 504 514 
Sweden 506 (2.7) 501 511 
Saskatchewan 506 (4.6) 497 S10 
Nova Scotia 505 (2.4) 501 510 
Ireland 505 (2.7) 500 511 
Hungary 503 (2.8) 498 509 
Germany 502 (3.6) 495 509 
Poland 498 (2.9) 492 503 
New Brunswick 498 (2.2) 494 502 
Slovak Republic 495 (3.7) 488 502 
Iceland 495 (1.5) 492 498 
United States 491 (3.1) 485 497 
Austria 491 (3.4) 484 498 
Russian Federation 489 (4.1) 481 497 
Latvia 489 (3.9) 482 497 
Prince Edward Island 489 (2.6) 484 494 
Spain 487 (2.6) 482 492 
Italy 486 (3.1) 480 493 
Norway 484 (2.9) 479 490 
Luxembourg 483 (1.5) 480 486 
Greece 481 (3.8) 474 489 
Denmark 475 (3.0) 469 481 
Portugal 468 (3.5) 461 475 
Uruguay 438 (2.9) 433 444 

Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 436 (3.5) 430 443 
Turkey 434 (5.9) 423 446 
Thailand 429 (2.7) 424 434 
Mexico 405 (3.5) 398 412 
Indonesia 390 (3.2) 389 401 
Brazil 390 (4.3) 381 398 
Tunisia 385 (2.6) 380 390 


Note: The OECD average is 500 with a standard error of 0.6. 
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Table B2.3 


Estimated average scores and confidence 
intervals for provinces and countries: 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Estimated 
Country and average Standard 
provinces score error 
Korea 590 (3.1) 
Hong Kong-China 548 (4.2) 
Finland 548 (1.9) 
Japan 547 (4.1) 
Alberta 546 (4.3) 
British Columbia 536 (2.4) 
New Zealand 533 (2.2) 
Macao-China 532 (2.5) 
Quebec Holl (4.3) 
Australia 530 (2.0) 
Liechtenstein 529 (3.9) 
Canada 529 (1.7) 
Ontario 527 (3.4) 
Manitoba 527 (2.0) 
Belgium O25 (2.2) 
Switzerland 521 (3.0) 
Netherlands 520 (3.0) 
France SS (2.7) 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador yt ih (3.2) 
Denmark 517 (2.5) 
Czech Republic 516 (3.4) 
Saskatchewan 516 (4.0) 
Nova Scotia 514 (2.3) 
Germany 513 (3.2) 
Sweden 509 (2.4) 
New Brunswick 508 (2.2) 
Austria 506 (3.2) 
Iceland 505 (1.4) 
Hungary 501 (2.9) 
Prince Edward Island 498 (2.2) 
Ireland 498 (2.3) 
Luxembourg 494 (1.4) 
Slovak Republic 492 (3.4) 
Norway 490 (2.6) 
Poland 487 (2.8) 
Latvia 483 (3.9) 
Spain 482 (2.7) 
Russian Federation 479 (4.6) 
United States 477 (3.1) 
Portugal 470 (3.9) 
Italy 470 (3.1) 
Greece 449 (4.0) 
Thailand 425 (2.7) 
Serbia and Montenegro 
(Ser.) 420 (3.3) 
Uruguay 411 (3.7) 
Turkey 408 (6.0) 
Mexico 384 (4.3) 
Brazil 371 (4.8) 
Indonesia 361 (3.3) 
Tunisia 345 (2.1) 


Confidence Confidence 


interval — interval — 
95% 95% 
lower limit — upper limit 
544 556 
540 556 
544 5d 
539 555 
538 555 
532 541 
529 537 
527 bez 
523 539 
526 534 
SZ 537 
526 533 
520 533 
521 533 
520 530 
515 Spat 
514 526 
514 524 
511 524 
512 522 
510 526 
508 524 
510 519 
507 520 
504 Bilis 
503 512 
500 512 
502 507 
495 507 
493 502 
494 503 
491 496 
485 498 
485 495 
481 492 
475 490 
477 488 
470 488 
471 484 
462 477 
463 476 
444 456 
420 430 
414 427 
403 418 
396 419 
376 393 
361 380 
S00 368 
341 349 


Note: The OECD average is 500 with a standard error of 0.6. 


a 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B2.4 


Gender differences for provinces and countries: READING 


Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
Macao-China 504 (2.8) 491 (3.6) -13 (4.8) 
Liechtenstein 534 (6.5) Dit (7.2) = hi. (11.9) 
Netherlands 524 (3.2) 503 (3.7) -21 (3.9) 
Korea 547 (4.3) 525 (3:7) -21 (5.6) 
Mexico 410 (4.6) 389 (4.6) -21 (4.4) 
Japan 509 (4.1) 487 (5.5) -22 (5.4) 
Indonesia 394 (3.9) 369 (3.4) -24 (2.8) 
Ontario 542 (3.6) Ol (4.4) -25 (4.1) 
Tunisia 387 (3.3) 362 (3.3) -25 (3.6) 
Denmark 505 (3.0) 479 (3.3) -25 (2.9) 
New Zealand Doo (3.3) 508 (3.1) -28 (4.4) 
Russian Federation 456 (3.7) 428 (4.7) -29 (3,9) 
Ireland 530 (3.7) 501 (3.3) -29 (4.6) 
Manitoba 535 (3.7) 505 (4.7) -29 (5.1) 
Hungary 498 (3.0) 467 (3.2) -31 (3.8) 
Czech Republic 504 (4.4) 473 (4.1) -31 (4.9) 
Canada 546 (1.8) 514 (2.0) -32 (2.0) 
Hong Kong-China 525 (3:5) 494 (5.3) -32 (5.5) 
Nova Scotia 529 (3.3) 497 (Sal) -32 (4.5) 
British Columbia 551 (2.6) 519 (3.5) -32 (3.7) 
United States 511 (3.5) 479 (3.7) -32 (ad) 
Slovak Republic 486 (3.3) 453 (3.8) -33 (3.5) 
Alberta 559 (4.4) 527 (5.3) -33 (4.5) 
Luxembourg 496 (1.8) 463 (2.6) -33 (3.4) 
Turkey 459 (6.1) 426 (6.8) -33 (5.8) 
OECD average anh (0.7) 477 (0.7) -34 (0.8) 
Quebec 542 (4.2) 508 (5.5) -34 (4.6) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 538 (3.9) 503 (4.0) -34 (4.9) 
Brazil 419 (4.1) 384 (5.8) -35 (3.9) 
Switzerland Dili (3.1) 482 (4.4) -35 (4.7) 
Portugal 495 (3.7) 459 (4.3) -36 (3.3) 
Sweden 533 (2.9) 496 (2.8) -37 (2) 
Belgium 526 (3.3) 489 (3.8) -37 (5.1) 
Greece 490 (4.0) 453 (5.1) -37 (4.1) 
France 514 (3.2) 476 (3.8) -38 (4.5) 
Latvia 509 (3.7) 470 (4.5) -39 (4.2) 
Spain 500 (2.5) 461 (3.8) -39 (3.9) 
Uruguay 453 (37) 414 (4.5) -39 (4.7) 
Australia 545 (2.6) 506 (2.8) -39 (3.6) 
Italy 495 (3.4) 455 (5.1) -39 (6.0) 
Poland 516 (3.2) 477 (3.6) -40 (3.7) 
New Brunswick 523 (2.0) 483 (2.8) -40 (3.0) 
Germany 513 (3.9) 471 (4.2) -42 (4.6) 
Thailand 439 (3.0) 396 (3:7) -43 (4.1) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 433 (3.9) 390 (3) -43 (3.9) 
Finland 565 (2.0) 521 (2.2) -44 (2.7) 
Saskatchewan 535 (4.3) 489 (4.7) -46 (3.8) 
Austria 514 (4.2) 467 (4.5) -47 (5.2) 
Prince Edward Island 517 (2.8) 469 (3.7) “48 (4.8) 
Norway 525 (3.4) 475 (3.4) -49 (3.7) 
Iceland 522 (2.2) 464 (2.3) -58 (3.5) 


1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96*SE) does not include zero. 
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Table B2.5 


Gender differences for provinces and countries: SCIENCE 


Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
Liechtenstein 512 (7.3) 538 (7.7) 26 (12.5) 
Korea 527 (5.5) 546 (4.7) 18 (7.0) 
Manitoba 504 (4.0) SvAl (5:2) a (5.6) 
Denmark 467 (3.2) 484 (3.6) 17 (3.2) 
New Zealand 513 (3.4) 529 (3.0) 16 (4.2) 
Slovak Republic 487 (3.9) 502 (4.3) 15 (3.7) 
Luxembourg 477 (1.9) 489 (2.5) 13 (3.3) 
Greece 475 (3.9) 487 (4.8) 12 (4.2) 
Nova Scotia 500 (3.4) 511 (3.4) 11 (4.8) 
Canada 516 (2.2) oi (2.3) 11 (2.6) 
Ontario 510 (4.1) 521 (5.1) 11 (4.8) 
Switzerland 508 (3.9) 518 (5.0) 10 (5.0) 
B tish Columbia 522 (3.2) afer! (4.0) 10 (4.7) 
Mexico : | 400 (4.2) 410 (3.9) 9 (4.1) 
Russian Federation 485 (4.0) 494 (5.3) 9 (4.3) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 510 (3.6) 518 (4.3) 9 (5.5) 
Macao-China yal (4.0) 529 (5.0) 8 (6.8) 
Alberta 935 (5219) 543 (eats) 8 (5.5) 
uet ec 516 (522) 523 (6.3) 7 (4.9) 
eal 494 (3.4) 501 (3:2) 7 (3.3) 
OECD average 497 (0.8) 503 (0.7) 6 (0.9) 
Portugal ; ee (3.6) 471 (4.0) 6 (3.2) 
lew Brunswick (2.6) 501 (3.1) 6 (3.6) 
aly 484 (3.6) 490 (5.2) 6 (6.3) 
Brazil 387 (4.3) 393 (5.3) 6 (3.9) 
Ge many ; 500 (4.2) 506 (4.5) 6 (4.8) 
Czech Republic 520 (4.1) 526 (4.3) 6 (4.9) 
sll 522 (3.6) on (4.2) 5 (4.7) 
el - ot a (3.5) 494 (3.5) 5 (3.3) 
lakes e (3.5) 509 (3.1) 5 (3.6) 
pnioe 2 546 (4.1) 550 (6.0) 4 (6.0) 
Urugual 436 (3.6) 441 (3.7) 4 (4.4) 
ere , 485 (2.6) 489 (3.9) 4 (3.9) 
eee 504 (3.9) 506 (3.1) 2 (4.5) 
; ae 483 (ec) 485 (3.5) 2 (3.6) 
ae a a (3.8) 396 (3.1) 1 (2.7) 
sid (6.4) 434 (6.7) 0 (5.8) 
ae) 509 (3.5) 509 (3.6) 0 (5.0) 
ne’ 511 (3-0) 511 (4.1) 0 (4.8) 
et 525 (2.8) 525 (2.9) 0 (3.8) 
sae ee a 504 (3.3) 503 (3.3) -1 (3.7) 
: oe dward Island 489 (321) 488 (4.6) -1 (5.7) 
sais . 492 (4.2) 490 (4.3) -3 (5.0) 

Ho ‘ - 
hia China ne (4.2) 538 (6.1) -3 (6.0) 
Latvia (3.9) 487 (5.1) “4 (4.7) 

Saskatchewan 508 (4.8) 503 (5.2) 5 : 
pai : - (4.1) 
Meier Montenegro (Ser.) 439 (4.2) 434 (3.7) 5 (3.8) 
ain 551 (2.2) 545 (2.6) -6 (2.8) 
Tunisia 433 (3.1) 425 (3.7) -8 (4.2) 
sanity os ay 380 (2.7) -10 (2.6) 


Cale a ree A aT 
gnificant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96*SE) does not include zero. 


—kzx<—<=<- +27 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B2.6 


Gender differences for provinces and countries: PROBLEM SOLVING 


Gender differences 


Females Males Difference (M - F)' 

Estimated Standard Estimated Standard Score Standard 
Country and province average score error average score error difference error 
Liechtenstein 524 (5.9) 935 (6.6) 12 (9.8) 
Macao-China 527 (3.2) 538 (4.3) 11 (5.5) 
Korea 546 (4.8) 554 (4.0) 8 (6.1) 
Slovak Republic 488 (3.6) 495 (4.1) if (3.7) 
Czech Republic S13 (4.3) 520 (4.1) 7 (5.0) 
Brazil 368 (4.3) 374 (6.0) 5 (3.7) 
Mexico 382 (4.7) 387 (5.0) 5 (4.5) 
Denmark 514 (2.9) 519 (3.1) 5 (3.2) 
Netherlands 518 (3.6) ee (3.6) 4 (4.1) 
Manitoba 525 (3.7) 529 (4.4) 3 (5.7) 
Uruguay 409 (4.2) 412 (4.6) 3 (4.8) 
Tunisia 343 (2,5) 346 (2.5) 3 (2.6) 
Luxembourg 492 (1.9) 495 (2.4) 2 (3:9) 
Russian Federation 477 (4.4) 480 (5.9) 2 (4.9) 
Turkey 406 (5.8) 408 (7.3) 2 (5.8) 
Greece 448 (4.1) 449 (4.9) 2 (4.4) 
Alberta 546 (4.4) 547 (573) | (4.8) 
Ontario 527 (3.4) 528 (4.3) | (3.9) 
Ireland 498 (3.5) 499 (2.8) 1 (4.2) 
Canada 532 (1.8) 533 (2.0) 0 (2.1) 
Portugal 470 (3.9) 470 (4.6) 0 (3:5) 
France 520 (229) on) (3.8) = (4.1) 
United States 478 (3.5) 477 (3.4) =1 (3.0) 
Poland 487 (3.0) 486 (3.4) -1 (3.1) 
OECD average 501 (0.8) 499 (0.7) -2 (0.8) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 518 (3.9) 516 (4.2) -2 (4.8) 
British Columbia 537 (2.2) 530 (3-9) -2 (3.5) 
Nova Scotia Dilld (3.3) SG (3.0) = (4.2) 
Japan 548 (4.1) 546 (5.7) -2 (5.7) 
Switzerland S25 (G23) 520 (4.0) =2 (4.1) 
Latvia 484 (4.0) 481 (5.1) -3 (4.6) 
Quebec 532 (4.2) 530 (5.4) -3 (4.4) 
Austria 508 (3.8) 505 (3.9) =3 (4.3) 
New Zealand 534 (3.1) 531 (2.6) 53 (3.8) 
Belgium 527 (3:2) 524 (3.1) -3 (4.5) 
Hungary 503 (3.4) 499 (3.4) -4 (3.7) 
Italy 471 (3.5) 467 (5.0) -4 (6.0) 
Hong Kong-China 550 (4.0) 545 (6.2) =) (6.3) 
Germany D7: (3.7) 511 (3.9) -6 (3.9) 
Spain 485 (2.6) 479 (3.6) -6 (3.1) 
Australia 533 (2.5) o2h (2.7) -6 (3.3) 
New Brunswick 511 (2.1) 504 (3.3) -6 (3.3) 
Indonesia 365 (4.0) 358 (3.1) -7 (3.0) 
Serbia and Montenegro (Ser.) 424 (3.9) 416 (3.8) af (4.1) 
Norway 494 (3.2) 486 (3.1) -8 (3.6) 
Sweden 514 (2.8) 504 (3.0) -10 (3-10) 
Finland eile) (2.2) 543 (255) -10 (3.0) 
Thailand 431 (3.1) 418 (3.9) -12 (4.3) 
Prince Edward Island 503 (2.8) 491 (3.7) -13 (4.8) 
Saskatchewan 524 (4.4) 508 (4.6) -16 (4.2) 
Iceland 520 (23) 490 (232) 30 (3.9) 


1. Significant differences are marked in bold. Difference is significant when the score difference +/- (1.96*SE) does not include zero. 
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Table B3.1 


Average score for indices of student engagement in mathematics, Canada and the provinces 


Confidence Confidence 
Index Standard interval — 95% interval — 95% 
average error lower limit upper limit 
interest and enjoyment in mathematics 
Alberta 0.05 (0.02) 0.00 0.10 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.05 (0.03) 0.00 0.10 
Quebec 0.02 (0.03) -0.03 0.08 
Nova Scotia 0.01 (0.02) -0.04 0.06 
New Brunswick -0.01 (0.02) -0.05 0.03 
Canada is -0.01 (0.01) 0.04 0.02 
Ontario -0.02 (0.04) -0.09 0.05 
Saskatchewan -0.05 (0.03) -0.11 0.01 
Prince Edward Island -0.09 (0.03) -0.14 -0.03 
Manitoba -0.09 (0.03) -0.14 -0.03 
British Columbia “0:12 (0.03) sei -0.07 
Belief in the usefulness of mathematics 
Quebec 0.36 (0.03) 0.31 0.42 
Nova Scotia 0.32 (0.03) 0.27 0.38 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.27 (0.02) 0.22 0.32 
Alberta 0.27 (0.02) 0.23 0.31 
Sa askatchewan 0.24 (0.03) 0.18 0.29 
rince Edward Island 0.23 (0.03) 0.18 0.28 
Canada 0.23 (0.01) 0.20 0.26 
Ma nitoba 0.20 (0.02) 0.16 0.25 
New Brunswick 0.15 (0.02) 0.12 0.19 
Ontario 0.13 (0.03) 0.07 0.18 
British Columbia 0.11 (0.02) 0.07 0.16 
Mathematics confidence 
Quebec 0.38 (0.04) 0.31 0.45 
Alberta 0.37 (0.04) 0.29 0.46 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.27 (0.03) 0.22 0.32 
Canada 0.25 (0.02) 0.22 0.28 
British Columbia 0.24 (0.03) 0.19 0.29 
Manitoba 0.16 (0.02) 0.11 0.21 
Nova Scotia | 0.14 (0.02) 0.09 0.19 
New Brunswick 0.14 (0.02) 0.10 0.18 
Ontario 0.14 (0.03) 0.07 0.20 
Saskatchewan 0.05 (0.03) 0.00 0.10 
Prince Edward Island -0.02 (0.03) -0.07 0.04 
Perceived ability in mathematics 
Quebec 0.32 (0.02) 0.27 0.37 
Alberta 0.27 (0.02) 0.22 0.31 
New Brunswick 0.23 (0.02) 0.20 0.27 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.20 (0.03) 0.14 0.25 
Prince Edward Island 0.19 (0.03) 0.14 0.24 
Canada 0.19 (0.01) 0.17 0.21 
Nova Scotia 0.18 (0.02) 0.13 0.23 
nates 0.17 (0.03) 0.11 0.24 
PBN 9 0.09 (0.02) 0.04 0.14 
British Columbia 0.07 (0.02) 0.03 0.12 
Satarip 0.07 (0.03) 0.02 0.13 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
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Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B3.1 — Concluded 


Average score for indices of student engagement in mathematics, Canada and the provinces 


Confidence Confidence 
Index Standard interval — 95% interval — 95% 
average error lower limit upper limit 

Mathematics anxiety 
Ontario 0.03 (0.03) -0.02 0.09 
British Columbia 0.00 (0.02) -0.04 0.05 
Manitoba -0.03 (0.03) -0.08 0.02 
Canada -0.04 (0.01) 0.07 0.02 
Quebec -0.07 (0.02) -0.12 -0.02 
Saskatchewan -0.07 (0.03) 0.12 -0.01 
New Brunswick -0.10 (0.02) -0.14 -0.06 
Alberta -0.11 (0.03) 0.16 -0.05 
Nova Scotia “0:13 (0.03) 0.18 -0.07 
Newfoundland and Labrador -0.16 (0.02) -0.21 -0.11 
Prince Edward Island -0.18 (0.03) -0.23 0.12 


Note: The OECD average for all indices is 0. Provinces are sorted by average score. 


Table B3.2 


Difference in mathematics performance between students with high mathematics engagement 
compared to students with low mathematics engagement, Canada and the provinces 


Average combined Average combined 
mathematics score mathematics score Difference 
for students who are for students who are in scores Standard 
low~ on the index high* on the index (high-low) error 
Belief in the usefulness of mathematics 
Prince Edward Island 457 536 79 (8.6) 
British Columbia 500 50 76 (5.2) 
New Brunswick 474 548 74 (5.0) 
Alberta 514 587 72 (7.9) 
Nova Scotia 481 551 70 (6.9) 
Ontario 495 562 67 (7.3) 
Canada 504 567 62 (3.2) 
Saskatchewan 490 662 62 (6.5) 
Manitoba 496 557 61 (8.7) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 490 545 56 (8.3) 
Quebec Dd. 560 44 (5.9) 
a a I es a a SS ee a ae 
Interest and enjoyment in mathematics 
Nova Scotia 485 566 81 (7.4) 
Prince Edward Island 460 540 80 (6.9) 
British Columbia 503 576 Ths (5.3) 
Ontario 498 569 71 (7.6) 
New Brunswick 482 552 70 (6.8) 
Canada 503 573 70 (3.9) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 489 550 62 (7.8) 
Alberta 521 582 61 (7.1) 
Saskatchewan 498 549 52 (7.9) 
Manitoba 503 HB 52 (8.4) 
Quebec 513 563 49 (8.3) 
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Table B3.2 — Concluded 


Difference in mathematics performance between students with high mathematics engagement 
compared to students with low mathematics engagement, Canada and the provinces 


Average combined Average combined 
mathematics score mathematics score Difference 
for students who are for students who are in scores Standard 
low* on the index high* on the index (high-low) error 

Perceived ability in mathematics 
Prince Edward Island 449 582 134 (6.5) 
New Brunswick 457 585 128 (4.7) 
Manitoba 479 604 125 (8.4) 
Nova Scotia 466 589 123 (6.4) 
British Columbia 487 609 123 (5.5) 
Alberta 502 622 120 (8.4) 
Saskatchewan 472 588 116 (6.2) 
Canada 492 603 111 (3.0) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 468 O79 111 (6.3) 
Quebec 488 598 110 (5.9) 
Ontario 485 586 102 (7.5) 
heidi 
Mathematics confidence 
Prince Edward Island 428 584 156 (8.4) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 440 596 156 (8.1) 
Quebec 461 612 150 (7.7) 
Alberta 472 622 149 (8.1) 
New Brunswick 437 583 146 (5.8) 
Nova Scotia 444 585 144 (7.4) 
British Columbia 47] 614 143 (6.9) 
Manitoba 458 599 141 (9.9) 
Ontario 462 597 134 (10.0) 
Canada 478 611 133 (4.0) 
Saskatchewan 455 589 138 (9.6) 
Mathematics anxiety 
Canada 554 483 -71 (4.3) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 567 479 -88 (8.1) 
Ontario Bit 485 -92 (7.5) 
Prince Edward Island 543 450 -93 (7.7) 
British Columbia 587 491 -96 (6.7) 
Saskatchewan 563 462 -101 (6.8) 
Manitoba | 582 480 -102 (9.7) 
Nova Scotia 570 467 -103 (6.8) 
Quebec 581 477 -104 (9.3) 
New Brunswick 566 459 -107 (5.3) 
Alberta 607 495 -112 (7.1) 


Students low on a given index are defined as those falling one standard deviation below the average. 


Students high on a given index are defined as those falling one standard deviation above the average. 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B3.3 


Student engagement regression coefficients for females relative to males controlling 
for mathematics ability, Canada and the provinces 


serene 


Regression Confidence Confidence 
coefficient (females Standard interval — 95% interval — 95% 
relative to males) error lower limit upper limit 


Interest and enjoyment in mathematics 


Manitoba 0.09 (0.01) 0.06 0.12 
Prince Edward Island 0.08 (0.03) 0.02 0.14 
Saskatchewan 0.03 (0.01) 0.01 0.04 
Nova Scotia 0.02 (0.01) 0.01 0.04 
Newfoundland and Labrador -0.03 (0.02) -0.06 0.00 
British Columbia -0.06 (0.01) -0.09 -0.03 
Alberta -0.07 (0.02) -0.10 -0.03 
Quebec -0.10 (0.03) -0.16 -0.05 
New Brunswick 40.17 (0.01) -0.12 -0.09 
Canada -0.12 (0.04) -0.20 -0.04 
Ontario 015 (0.02) -0.19 -0.10 
Belief in the usefulness of mathematics 

Newfoundland and Labrador 0.00 (0.05) -0.10 0.10 
Canada -0.06 (0.01) -0.08 -0.04 
Alberta -0.06 (0.01) -0.08 -0.05 
Manitoba -0.07 (0.02) -0.10 -0.03 
Saskatchewan -0.09 (0.01) -0.12 -0.06 
Nova Scotia -0.10 (0.01) -0.11 -0.08 
Prince Edward Island -0.10 (0.04) =0).17/ -0.03 
British Columbia -0.12 (0.04) -0.19 -0.05 
Quebec -0.14 (0.01) -0.16 -0.13 
Ontario -0.22 (0.01) -0.24 -0.19 
New Brunswick -0.25 (0.02) -0.29 -0.21 
Mathematics confidence 

Quebec -0.24 (0.04) -0.31 -0.17 
Newfoundland and Labrador aU e35) (0.02) O79 -0.20 
Nova Scotia =0:25 (0.02) =0:29 022 
Ontario -0.26 (0.04) -0.33 -0.19 
Canada -0.26 (0.01) -0.28 -0.24 
New Brunswick -0.27 (0.01) -0.30 -0.25 
British Columbia -0.29 (0.01) -0.32 -0.27 
Saskatchewan =O:31 (0.02) “0:35 -0.27 
Alberta -0.35 (0.03) -0.40 -0.30 
Prince Edward Island -0.36 (0.02) -0.39 -0.32 
Manitoba -0.37 (0.02) -0.42 -0.32 


Perceived ability in mathematics 


Newfoundland and Labrador Ost (0.02) -0.21 -0.14 
Saskatchewan -0.23 (0.01) “0:25 -0.20 
Manitoba -0.23 (0.02) O27, -0.20 
Prince Edward Island -0.25 (0.01) -0.28 “O22 
British Columbia -0.26 (0.01) -0.28 -0.23 
Nova Scotia -0.27 (0.03) -0.33 Oiee 
Canada -0.29 (0.01) -0.31 -0.27 
Quebec “0:34 (0.01) -0.34 -0.29 
Alberta -0.31 (0.02) -0.35 -0.28 
Ontario -0,32 (0.01) -0.35 -0.30 
New Brunswick -0.34 (0.02) -0.37 -0.31 
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Table B3.3 — Concluded 


Student engagement regression coefficients for females relative to males controlling 
for mathematics ability, Canada and the provinces 


Regression Confidence Confidence 
coefficient (females Standard interval — 95% interval — 95% 
relative to males) error lower limit upper limit 


a 
Eee 


Mathematics anxiety 


New Brunswick 0.39 (0.02) 0.36 0.42 
Nova Scotia ONS (0.03) 0.31 0.43 
Saskatchewan ORS (0.02) 0.31 0.38 
Ontario 0.32 (0.02) 0.29 0.35 
Manitoba 0.30 (0.03) 0.25 0.36 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.29 (0.01) 0.28 0.31 
Quebec 0.28 (0.01) 0.26 0.30 
Alberta 0.28 (0.03) 0.22 0.34 
Canada 0.27 (0.01) 0.25 0.29 
Prince Edward Island 0.27 (0.01) 0.25 0.29 
British Columbia 0.27 (0.01) 0.24 0.29 


nn SEU Ue UUaEEESS EES EE SSSES SEES! 
Note: Positive regression coefficients indicate that females score higher on a given index while negative regression coefficients indicate that males score 
higher on a given index. 


Table B3.4 


Average scores on indices of learning strategies and preferences for learning situations 
in mathematics, Canada and the provinces 


Confidence Confidence 
Index Standard interval — 95% interval — 95% 
average error lower limit upper limit 

Memorization/rehearsal learning strategies 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.30 (0.02) 0.26 0.34 
Alberta 0.25 (0.03) 0.19 0.31 
Ontario 0.17 (0.02) 0.13 0.21 
Nova Scotia 0.16 (0.02) 0.12 0.20 
Saskatchewan 0.16 (0.03) 0.10 0.22 
Canada 0.16 (0.01) 0.14 0.18 
New Brunswick 0.14 (0.02) 0.10 0.18 
Manitoba 0.13 (0.03) 0.07 0.19 
British Columbia 0.12 (0.02) 0.08 0.16 
Quebec 0.11 (0.03) 0.05 0.17 
Prince Edward Island 0.08 (0.03) 0.02 0.14 

Control strategies 

Quebec 0.33 (0.03) 0.27 0.39 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.15 (0.02) 0.11 0.19 
Canada 0.06 (0.01) 0.04 0.08 
Alberta -0.01 (0.02) -0.05 0.03 
Ontario -0.03 (0.03) -0.09 0.03 
British Columbia -0.05 (0.03) -0.11 0.01 
New Brunswick -0.06 (0.02) 0.10 -0.02 
Nova Scotia -0.07 (0.02) -0.14 -0.03 
Saskatchewan -0.08 (0.03) -0.14 -0.02 
Manitoba -0.09 (0.03) -0.15 -0.03 
Prince Edward Island -0.13 (0.03) -0.19 -0.07 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B3.4 — Concluded 


Average scores on indices of learning strategies and preferences for learning 
situations in mathematics, Canada and the provinces 


Eo SSS SSSSssssssssnssusssssssess 


Confidence Confidence 
Index Standard interval — 95% interval — 95% 
average error lower limit upper limit 

Elaboration strategies 
Nova Scotia 0.13 (0.02) 0.09 0.17 
Quebec 0.12 (0.03) 0.06 0.18 
New Brunswick 0.14 (0.02) 0.07 0.15 
Alberta 0.14 (0.02) 0.07 O15 
Canada 0.08 (0.01) 0.06 0.10 
Ontario 0.07 (0.03) 0.01 0.13 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.06 (0.02) 0.02 0.10 
Prince Edward Island 0.04 (0.03) -0.02 0.10 
Manitoba 0.03 (0.02) -0.01 0.07 
Saskatchewan 0.02 (0.03) -0.04 0.08 
British Columbia -0.02 (0.02) -0.06 0.02 


Preferences for cooperative learning situations 


Newfoundland and Labrador 0.27 (0.02) 0.23 0.31 
New Brunswick 0.21 (0.02) 0.17 0.25 
Ontario 0.21 (0.03) 0.15 0.27 
Nova Scotia 0.18 (0.02) 0.14 0.22 
Manitoba 0.16 (0.02) 0.12 0.20 
Canada 0.14 (0.01) 0.12 0.16 
Prince Edward Island 0.13 (0.03) 0.07 0.19 
Alberta 0.12 (0.03) 0.06 0.18 
British Columbia 0.10 (0.02) 0.06 0.14 
Quebec 0.08 (0.02) 0.04 0.12 
Saskatchewan 0.08 (0.03) 0.02 0.14 
Preferences for competitive learning situations 

Alberta 0.29 (0.02) 0.25 0.33 
Quebec 0.23 (0.03) 0.17 0.29 
British Columbia 0.20 (0.02) 0.16 0.24 
Canada 0.19 (0.01) 0.17 0.21 
Newfoundland and Labrador Ont (0.02) 0.13 0.21 
Ontario 0.17 (0.03) 0.14 0.23 
New Brunswick 0.16 (0.02) 0.12 0.20 
Nova Scotia 0.14 (0.03) 0.08 0.20 
Saskatchewan 0.13 (0.03) 0.07 0.19 
Prince Edward Island 0.08 (0.02) 0.04 0.12 
Manitoba 0.06 (0.03) 0.00 0.12 


Note: The OECD average for all indices is 0. Provinces are sorted by average score. 
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Table B3.5 


Difference in mathematics performance between students with high levels 
of mathematics learning strategies and preferences for learning compared to 
students with low levels, Canada and the provinces 
eee eee ee ee eee eee eee e reer reer reer ee ——————————————————————— 


Average Average 
mathematics score mathematics score Difference 
for students who are for students who are in scores Standard 
low* on the index high* on the index (high-low) error 


a EEE 
Memorization strategies 


Newfoundland and Labrador 505 535 30 (11.3) 
Prince Edward Island 467 513 46 (13.4) 
Nova Scotia 491 538 47 (7.0) 
New Brunswick 490 519 29 (6.0) 
Quebec 550 925 “20 (8.0) 
Ontario 497 948 51 (7.4) 
Manitoba 505 992 47 (9.3) 
Saskatchewan 502 541 39 (9.2) 
Alberta 524 569 45 We) 
British Columbia 518 559 41 (6.4) 
Canada 513 548 34 (3.8) 


Control strategies 


Newfoundland and Labrador 479 538 58 (9.3) 
Prince Edward Island 462 519 56 (9.2) 
Nova Scotia 481 536 54 (6.5) 
New Brunswick 482 Seu 47 (6.6) 
Quebec 514 548 33 (6.7) 
Ontario 494 543 49 (9.3) 
Manitoba 507 547 40 (8.8) 
Saskatchewan 490 540 50 (7.6) 
Alberta 529 585 56 (9.6) 
British Columbia 511 563 51 (6.6) 
Canada 505 553 49 (Oe) 
Elaboration strategies 

Newfoundland and Labrador 496 543 47 (9.6) 
Prince Edward Island 466 525 58 (@ilks)) 
Nova Scotia 491 541 50 (7.6) 
New Brunswick 483 533 50 (6.5) 
Quebec 523 539 16 (8.5) 
Ontario 504 550 46 (8.2) 
Manitoba 51a 544 30 (11.3) 
Saskatchewan 503 527 25 (11.8) 
Alberta 548 576 28 (12.7) 
British Columbia Bly 563 46 (8.9) 
Canada 509 552 43 (4.0) 


Preferences for cooperative learning 


Newfoundland and Labrador 518 509 -9 (8.4) 
Prince Edward Island 491 500 ) (10.9) 
Nova Scotia 530 504 -26 (7.5) 
New Brunswick 507 508 1 (6.4) 
Quebec 537 535 -3 (6.9) 
Ontario 532 519 -14 (6.9) 
Manitoba 530 533 3 (10.5) 
Saskatchewan 519 518 -1 (7.8) 
Alberta . 571 551 -20 (10.4) 
British Columbia 5A 540 -1 (8.3) 
Canada 524 529 5 (4.0) 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B3.5 — Concluded 


Difference in mathematics performance between students with high levels 
of mathematics learning strategies and preferences for learning compared to 
students with low levels, Canada and the provinces 


enennn nner 


Average Average 
mathematics score mathematics score Difference 

for students who are for students who are in scores Standard 
low~ on the index high* on the index (high-low) error 

Preferences for competitive learning 
Newfoundland and Labrador 500 540 40 (7.1) 
Prince Edward Island 453 540 87 (10.3) 
Nova Scotia 487 55/ 70 (9.5) 
New Brunswick 487 538 oi (6.6) 
Quebec 530 548 18 (8.3) 
Ontario 507 562 55 (10.0) 
Manitoba 501 566 65 (10.6) 
Saskatchewan 504 550 47 (8.8) 
Alberta 536 588 52 (10.4) 
British Columbia Sil 582 65 (6.3) 
Canada 516 568 52 (4.1) 


* Students low on a given index are defined as those falling one standard deviation below the mean. 
g g 
Students high on a given index are defined as those falling one standard deviation above the mean. 


Table B3.6 AOR LEAN 


Average scores for learning strategies and preferences for learning: 
low achievers versus high achievers, Canada and the provinces 


Low performers on the combined High performers on the combined 
mathematics scale mathematics scale 
Index Standard Index Standard 
average error average error 
Memorization strategies 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.26 (0.07) 0.39 (0.08) 
Prince Edward Island -0.14 (0.08) 0.20 (0.11) 
Nova Scotia -0.13 (0.06) 0.33 (0.05) 
New Brunswick 0.00 (0.06) OniZ (0.04) 
Quebec 0.28 (0.05) -0.10 (0.04) 
Ontario -0.09 (0.08) 0.39 (0.04) 
Manitoba -0.01 (0.07) 0.29 (0.06) 
Saskatchewan -0.03 (0.09) 0.33 (0.08) 
Alberta -0.07 (0.07) 0.42 (0.08) 
British Columbia -0.25 (0.08) 0.23 (0.04) 
Canada 0.00 (0.04) 0.24 (0.02) 


Control strategies 


Newfoundland and Labrador -0.08 (0.06) 0.40 ted 
Prince Edward Island -0.43 (0.07) 0.08 (0.09) 
Nova Scotia -0.39 (0.06) 0.14 (0.06) 
New Brunswick -0.32 (0.05) 0.11 (0.05) 
Quebec 0.13 (0.06) 0.44 (0.04) 
Ontario -0.37 (0.08) 0.18 (0.05) 
Manitoba -0.32 (0.07) 0.09 (0.06) 
Saskatchewan -0.38 (0.07) 0.14 (0.07) 
Alberta -0.36 (0.07) 0.19 (0.05) 
British Columbia -0.44 (0.07) 0.18 (0.05) 
Canada -0.25 (0.04) 0.24 (0.03) 


{Xe 
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Table B3.6 — Concluded 


Average scores for learning strategies and preferences for learning: 
low achievers versus high achievers, Canada and the provinces 


Low performers on the combined High performers on the combined 
mathematics scale mathematics scale 
Index Standard Index Standard 
average error average error 


en nnn nnn eee EEUEE NEUE USES EET 
Elaboration strategies 


Newfoundland and Labrador 0.07 (0.06) 0.29 (0.09) 
Prince Edward Island -0.05 (0.07) 0.37 (0.08) 
Nova Scotia 0.05 (0.05) 0.42 (0.06) 
New Brunswick 0.03 (0.06) 0.41 (0.05) 
Quebec 0.33 (0.05) 0.19 (0.05) 
Ontario 0.01 (0.07) 0.31 (0.05) 
Manitoba 0.11 (0.07) 0.14 (0.05) 
Saskatchewan 0.05 (0.08) 0.17 (0.06) 
Alberta 0.06 (0.07) 0.22 (0.05) 
British Columbia -0.12 (0.07) 0.14 (0.05) 
Canada 0.09 (0.03) 0.23 (0.02) 
i cP 
Preferences for cooperative learning 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.34 (0.07) 0.21 (0.07) 
Prince Edward Island 0.03 (0.08) -0.03 (0.08) 
Nova Scotia 0.36 (0.06) -0.10 (0.06) 
New Brunswick 0.22 (0.05) 0.02 (0.06) 
Quebec 0.24 (0.06) -0.04 (0.04) 
Ontario 0.24 (0.08) 0.02 (0.04) 
Manitoba 0.12 (0.07) 0.00 (0.06) 
Saskatchewan 0.08 (0.07) -0.03 (0.06) 
Alberta 0.14 (0.07) -0.04 (0.05) 
British Columbia -0.02 (0.08) -0.06 (0.05) 
Canada 0.19 (0.04) -0.02 (0.02) 
Preferences for competitive learning 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.10 (0.05) 0.39 (0.07) 
Prince Edward Island -0.10 (0.07) 0.53 (0.09) 
Nova Scotia -0.12 (0.05) 0.58 (0.07) 
New Brunswick 0.10 (0.04) 0.44 (0.06) 
Quebec 0.28 (0.05) 0.27 (0.05) 
Ontario 0.06 (0.08) 0.47 (0.06) 
Manitoba 0.03 (0.06) 0.40 (0.06) 
Saskatchewan -0.01 (0.06) 0.44 (0.07) 
Alberta 018 (0.07) 0.54 (0.08) 
British Columbia -0.11 (0.06) 0.53 (0.05) 
Canada 0.09 (0.03) 0.44 (0.03) 
Note: Low performers are defined as those who score below 420 points on the combined mathematics scale which corresponds to a proficiency level of 1 
. spires nets are defined as those who score above 606 points on the combined mathematics scale which corresponds to a proficiency 
evel of 5 or higher. 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B4.1 


Parental educational attainment, Canada and the provinces 
a 


High school Standard Standard Standard 
or less error College error University error 
eee 
Canada 0.37 (0.01) 0.25 (0.00) 0.38 (0.01) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 0.53 (0.01) 0.18 (0.01) 0.29 (0.01) 
Prince Edward Island 0.34 (0.01) 0.27 (0.01) 0.39 (0.01 
Nova Scotia 0.44 (0.01) 0.20 (0.01) 0.37 (0.01) 
New Brunswick 0.41 (0.01) 0.23 (0.01) 0.36 (0.01) 
Quebec 0.40 (0.01) 0.25 (0.01) 0.35 (0.01 
Ontario 0.31 (0.02) 0.29 (0.01) 0.40 (0.02) 
Manitoba 0.43 (0.02) 0.17 (0.01) 0.40 (0.02 
Saskatchewan 0.45 (0.02) 0.17 (0.01) 0.38 (0.02 
Alberta 0.36 (0.02) 0.22 (0.01) 0.42 (0.02 
British Columbia 0.38 (0.01) 0.23 (0.01) 0.39 (0.02) 


Note: Data are presented as proportions. For example, 0.37 is equivalent to 37%. 


Table B4.2 


Parental education and student performance in mathematics, Canada and the provinces 


Percentiles of overall mathematics performance 


Standard Standard Standard 
25 error 50 error 79 error 
Canada 
High School or less 460 (2.40) 514 (2.72) 573 (S37) 
College 475 (2.79) 533 (2.99) 589 re 
University 497 (3.57) 558 (3.22) 616 (2.95) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
High School or less 449 (3.50) 501 (4.24) 555 (4.59) 
College 477 (7.95) 532 (6.29) 580 (7.12) 
University 484 (8.87) 550 (9.31) 606 (6.69) 
Prince Edward Island 
High School or less 430 (5.18) 487 (5.94) 544 (4.86) 
College 438 (9.14) 494 (6.23) 543 (5.70) 
University 466 (5.22) 528 (4.99) 581 his Ba 
Nova Scotia 
High School or less 441 (4.83) 497 (4.74) 553 (3.94) 
College 459 (5.46) 509 (5.11) 564 (6.23) 
University 485 (5.77) 544 (5.55) 601 (5.88) 
New Brunswick 
High School or less 438 (3.18) 493 oo Boe (3.63) 
College 463 (4.80) 515 (4.36) 571 (4.37) 
University 47] (3.75) 531 (4.82) 588 (2.92) 
Quebec 
High School or less 461 (7.47) 519 (5.53) 580 (5.65) 
College 484 (9.70) 550 (7.05) 606 (6.44) 
University 500 (9.41) 568 (6.13) 628 (7.49) 
Ontario for a 6.97 
High School or less 460 (4.57) 506 : 
College 471 (5.39) 525 (5.00) 580 (5.62) 
University 497 (6.87) 554 (5.97) 611 (5.56) 


a 
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Table B4.2 — Concluded 


Parental education and student performance in mathematics, Canada and the provinces 


Percentiles of overall mathematics performance 


Standard Standard Standard 
25 error 50 error 75 error 


Manitoba 
High School or less 459 (6.08) 519 (4.78) 579 (6.18) 
College 479 (7.49) 531 (6.35) 588 (8.35) 
University 482 (6.24) 543 (5.34) 602 (5.38) 
Saskatchewan 
High School or less 448 (ag) 505 (6.10) 566 (5.38) 
College 464 (10.63) BAT (6.90) 588 (9.32) 
University 474 (5.59) 535 (4.78) 588 (4.49) 
Alberta 
High School or less 473 (8.35) 531 (8.89) 592 (8.76) 
College 493 (7.79) 547 (6.48) 606 (9.30) 
University 516 (7.12) ML (5.87) 632 (6.40) 
British Columbia 
High School or less 469 (4.34) O26 (4.72) 582 (4.67) 
College 477 (4.60) 534 (5.14) 593 (5.31) 
University 503 (7.02) 563 (4.72) 617 (4.11) 


| Table B4.3 


Distribution of parental education for Canadian students with high and low overall mathematics 
performance 


Level of parental education 


High school Standard Standard Standard 

or less error College error University error 

Lowest 15% in mathematics 0.46 (0.01) 0.26 (0.01) 0.28 (0.01) 
Highest 15% in mathematics 0.25 (0.01) 0.23 (0.01) 0.52 (0.01) 


Note: Data are presented as proportions. For example, 0.46 is equivalent to 46%. 


Table B4.4 


Parental educational attainment and occupation, Canada 


High school Standard Standard Standard 

or less error College error University error 

Higher service 0.13 (0.01) 0.21 (0.01) 0.41 (0.01) 
Lower service 0.18 (0.01) 0.31 (0.01) 0.38 (0.01) 
Routine clerical/sales 0.29 (0.01) 0.26 (0.01) 0.11 (0.01) 
Skilled-manual 0.18 (0.01) 0.11 (0.01) 0.05 (0.00) 
Semi-unskilled manual 0.20 (0.01) 0.09 (0.01) 0.04 (0.00) 
Farmers/Farm managers 0.03 (0.00) 0.02 (0.00) 0.01 (0.00) 


Note: Data are presented as proportions. For example, 0.13 is equivalent to 13%. 


Measuring up: Canadian Results of the OECD PISA Study 


Table B4.5 


Parental occupation and student mathematics performance, Canada and the provinces 


Cannes 
Percentiles for overall mathematics performance 


Standard Standard Standard 
25 error 50 error 75 error 
a ernie eer oe 
Canada 
Higher service 502 (3.56) 964 (3.35) 621 (3.12) 
Lower service 487 (3.34) 544 (2.51) 601 (2.69) 
Routine clerical / sales 471 (3.26) 528 (3.13) 584 (3.01) 
Skilled-manual 446 (4.05) 512 (3.95) 570 (3.78) 
Semi-unskilled manual 445 (4.12) 498 (3.64) 555 (3.99) 
Farmers / Farm managers 484 (9.62) 545 (6.73) 608 (11.12) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Higher service 497 (8.16) 561 (8.16) 609 (9.25) 
Lower service 487 (7.46) 537 (5.45) 590 (8.19) 
Routine clerical / sales 462 (5.75) 510 (6.96) 564 (7.56) 
Skilled-manual 439 (7.88) 500 (7.95) 553 (6.41) 
Semi-unskilled manual 433 (7.73) 484 (8.36) 539 (9.38) 
Farmers / Farm managers 534 (oma) 548 (38.40) 585 (46.37) 
Prince Edward Island 
Higher service 477 (10.23) 540 (9.30) 592 (8.48) 
Lower service 462 (6.45) ST (5.62) 569 (6.22) 
Routine clerical / sales 444 (7.42) 500 (5.93) 549 (5.73) 
Skilled-manual 415 (11.64) 477 (9.85) 534 (7.47) 
Semi-unskilled manual 424 (9.65) 475 (9.55) 533 (11.32) 
Farmers / Farm managers 449 (16.20) 511 (11.86) 561 (17.73) 
Nova Scotia 
Higher service 488 (7.34) 545 (5.80) 599 (7.42) 
Lower service 480 (4.82) Doo (5.79) 593 (6.27) 
Routine clerical / sales 455 (5.22) 506 (4.94) 556 (6.47) 
Skilled-manual 427 (6.92) 482 (8.38) 533 (8.67) 
Semi-unskilled manual 421 (8.96) 479 (8.50) 538 (9.51) 
Farmers / Farm managers 476 (34.16) 942 (34.48) 619 (68.26) 
New Brunswick 
Higher service 491 (5.92) 544 (4.39) 596 (5.41) 
Lower service 469 (4.90) 524 (5.19) 581 (4.44) 
Routine clerical / sales 452 (4.91) 506 (4.83) 563 (6.40) 
Skilled-manual 435 (6.34) 491 (6.18) 551 (6.41) 
Semi-unskilled manual 423 (5.29) 477 (4.89) ios (7.75) 
Farmers / Farm managers 419 (16.89) 481 (30.25) Dao (21.04) 
Quebec 
Higher service 515 (9.13) 578 (8.10) 634 (6.42) 
Lower service 489 (7.94) Hoo (7.88) 611 (5.98) 
Routine clerical / sales 469 (9.55) 532 (7.90) 588 (6.20) 
Skilled-manual 444 (10.27) 517 (9.48) 582 (8.27) 
Semi-unskilled manual 448 (8.89) 503 (7.80) 559 (9.30) 
Farmers / Farm managers 495 (35.05) 572 (22.96) 637 (37.12) 
Ontario 
Higher service 490 (6.61) bot (7.64) 611 (8.56) 
Lower service 485 (5.56) 539 (5.88) 595 (6.60) 
Routine clerical / sales 477 (5.72) poe (6.63) 584 (5.34) 
Skilled-manual 450 (8.48) 510 (6.54) 561 (7.68) 
Semi-unskilled manual 447 (8.34) 496 (6.94) 552 (9.12) 
Farmers / Farm managers 480 (18.63) 530 (24.39) 597 (53.13) 


Appendix B / Chapter 4 Tables 


Table B4.5 — Concluded 


Parental occupation and student mathematics performance, Canada and the provinces 


Percentiles for overall mathematics performance 


Standard Standard Standard 
25 error 50 error fhe error 
er ne a a 
Manitoba 
Higher service 495 (7.58) boo (7.50) 612 (8.52) 
Lower service 479 (7.45) 539 (6.71) 594 (5.45) 
Routine clerical / sales 467 (9.38) 528 (5.89) 585 (6.49) 
Skilled-manual 449 (9.67) 514 (9.87) Sine. (10.31) 
Semi-unskilled manual 440 (8.60) 490 (9.83) Boi (9.09) 
Farmers / Farm managers 473 (9.28) 525 (13.36) 585 (16.52) 
Saskatchewan 
Higher service 488 (8.10) 546 (6.98) 603 (7.49) 
Lower service 475 (8.03) 533 (6.16) 585 (5.56) 
Routine clerical / sales 449 (11.00) 511 (8.05) 570 (8.88) 
Skilled-manual 421 (11.73) 480 (10.11) 539 (15.39) 
Semi-unskilled manual 416 (11.30) 471 (14.54) 537 (12.60) 
Farmers / Farm managers 475 (9.84) 530 (eZ) 584 (11.36) 
Alberta 
Higher service Sail (7.51) 585 (4.53) 639 (8.20) 
Lower service 500 (7.84) 550 (7.55) 610 (8.47) 
Routine clerical / sales 479 (10.43) 532 (11.29) 594 (10.57) 
Skilled-manual 457 (16.07) 528 (14.09) 585 (11.80) 
Semi-unskilled manual 446 (14.42) 510 (16.31) 568 (9.03) 
Farmers / Farm managers 516 (15.26) 574 (12.93) 622 (13.29) 
British Columbia 
Higher service bills (7.23) 570 (G7) 619 (4.76) 
Lower service 491 (5.21) 549 (5.05) 605 (5.23) 
Routine clerical / sales 470 (6.25) 527 (6.86) 586 (5.54) 
Skilled-manual 460 (8.28) 517 (6.29) 578 (6.75) 
Semi-unskilled manual 457 (9.78) 508 (8.14) 565 (8.79) 
Farmers / Farm managers 499 (45.65) 560 (24.65) 602 (26.15) 


se ge 
Table B4.6 


School socio-economic status (SES) and student performance in mathematics in Canada 


Percentiles of PISA overall mathematics performance 
after conditioning on individual SES 


Standard Standard Standard 

25 error 50 error Ths error 

———— 
Low SES schools 466 (3.61) 525 (3.40) 585 (3:03) 
Middle SES schools 482 (2.38) 535 (2.50) 589 (2:71) 
High SES schools 494 (3.49) 548 (3.27) 602 (3.21) 


Measuring up: Canadian 
Results of the OECD PISA Study 


The Performance of Canada’s Youth in 
Mathematics, Reading, Science 


and Problem Solving 
2003 First Findings for Canadians Aged 15 


The Program for International Student Assessment (PISA) is a collaborative 
effort among member countries of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. In Canada, PISA is administered through a partnership of the 

~ Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada and Statistics Canada. 


This program is designed to assess, on a regular basis, the achievement of 
15-year-olds in reading, mathematical and scientific literacy through a common 
international test. Canada and 40 other countries participated in PISA 2003, 
which had a special focus on mathematics. About 28,000 15-year-olds from 
more than 1,000 schools took part in Canada. 


This report provides results of the PISA 2003 assessment of student 
performance in mathematics, reading, science and problem solving at the 


provincial level and compares the achievement of Canadian students to that of 
students internationally. 
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